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WITHOUT  GLOVES 


Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 


The  Small  Store  and  the  Future 

In  the  June  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  under  the  cap¬ 
tion  "From  Vi  here  Will  Leadership  Come?”,  we 
ventured  to  express  some  thought^  which  more  or  less 
persistently  entwined  themselves  about  the  future 
of  retailing. 

That  article  occasioned  some  comment  and  led, 
more  or  less  naturally,  to  the  question — “V  hat  about 
the  small  independent  store;  is  it  destined  to  pass 
out?” 

The  answer  to  this,  as  to  so  many  other  questions, 
seems  to  be — ‘'\es  and  No.” 

The  small  independent  retailer  will  be  with  us 
always,  so  long  as  he  can  render  a  service  which  the 
public  wants. 

And  in  our  judgment  the  public  will  always  want 
the  kind  of  service  that  the  small  independent  can 
give. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  kind  of  small  inde¬ 
pendent  retailer  always  has  been,  and  probably 
always  will  be.  passing  out  of  the  picture. 

The  business  of  retail  distribution  every  year 
attracts  to  itself  the  uninspired,  uninformed  efforts  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  never  have  had 
any  justification  to  become  retailers  beyond  the  fact 
that  thev  had  a  little  capital  and  did  not  know  what 
else  to  do  with  it. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  believe  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  verv  easv  one. 


In  some  aspects  it  is  ea.sy,  hut  not  if  one  is  to  lie 
successful  in  this  fiehl. 

For  the  man  who  has  acquired  small  capital,  in- 
sufficient  to  live  on  ami  who  consequently  must  do 
something,  it  looks  as  though  the  business  of  buying 
and  selling  was  exceedingly  siuq»le  and  there  would 
he  lots  of  time  for  sitting  down. 

There  is  lots  of  time  for  sitting  down  in  the  im- 
suecessful  store. 

But  the  retailer  who  makes  good  is  up  and  doing 
all  the  time. 

For  the  man  who  can  and  will  hustle,  who  knows 
his  business  and  his  public,  who  has  personality, 
who  is  never  too  tired,  or  too  busy,  to  give  service 
and  who  has  sufficient  capital  there  always  will  he  a 
place  in  the  retail  field. 

The  slothful  and  inexperienced,  the  unintelligent 
and  uninspired  who  come  into  the  field  purely  from 
their  own  economic  necessity,  and  those  who  cannot 
keep  uj)  to  date  will  pass  out  of  the  picture.  They 
should  for  they  never  have  belonged  in  it. 

The  (piicker  they  pass  the  better. 

«  «  «  «  » 

The  small  but  efficient  <lealer  will  survive  chiefly 
because  he  has  an  opportunity  which  no  one  else  has 
to  know  his  trade. 

The  price  of  bigness  is  that  one  gets  out  of  touch 
with  the  consumer. 

The  smaller  retailer  has  the  chance  to  make  a 
winning  personality  and  eorrect  itleas  of  service 
count  as  the  most  powerful  of  all  attractions. 

He  meets  his  trade  and  he  gives  more  than  just  his 
name  to  the  store. 

Customers  like  to  feel  that  they  are  important 
enough  to  he  known  by  name  to  the  proprietor  him¬ 
self. 

All  the  j»ower  of  that  magical  thing  we  call 
"personality”  is  working  for  the  right  kind  of  small 
indepemlent  dealer. 

Ami  he  has  the  chance  to  learn  at  first  hand,  as 
the  chain  store  man  and  the  large  store  proprietor 
never  can.  the  kinds  of  merchandise  and  service  which 
his  particular  public  wants. 

«  »  «  «  » 

A  ears  ago  when  the  big  cigar  store  chains  were 
lorme«l  it  looked  as  though  the  small  independent 
cigar  dealer  was  doomed. 

.\X  ithout  doubt  the  big  chains  have  made  it  harder 
sledding  for  the  little  fellows,  but  the  small  inde¬ 
pendents  survive. 

Indeed,  superficial  observation  creates  the  impress¬ 
ion  that  there  are  more  independent  cigar  stores 
today  than  there  ever  were  before. 

Perhajts  the  truth  is  that,  although  the  independent 
cigar  stores  survive  the  competition  of  the  big  chain?, 
it  is  now  much  more  difficult  for  these  small  stores 
to  grow  into  larger  enterprises. 

In  other  words,  while  there  still  is  room  for  the 
small  independent,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  remain 
small,  if  he  continues  to  be  an  independent. 
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\n(l  that  is  the  coinlitioii  whieh  perhaps  the  gen¬ 
eral  run  of  small  iinlepeinlent  retailers  may  face 
toilay. 

There  will  always  he  place  for  the  small  imlepeinl- 
ent  retailer  hut  unless  he  brings  unusual  ability  ami 
energy  into  the  business  he  may  have  to  he  content 
to  remain  small. 

»  «  «  «  » 

In  the  department  store  field,  almost  every  institu¬ 
tion,  no  matter  how  great,  began  as  a  small  store. 
The  last  half  century  has  proved  something  like  a 
golden  age  for  the  growth  of  »lepartment  stores. 
From  little  shops  have  evolved  great  merchandising 
institutions,  which  for  volume  of  operations  and 
profit  opportunities  rank  with  any  other  great 
business. 

It  has  been  this  possibility  of  almost  limitless 
growth  which  has  made  the  retail  business  attractive 
to  so  many  men  who  have  brought  intelligence  and 
energy  to  this  field. 

W  ith  the  growth  of  great  chains  of  stores — and 
chains  of  great  stores — the  small  man  may  well  ex¬ 
perience  a  greater  difficulty  in  building  a  big  business 
from  a  small  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  of  exceptional  ability 
with  new  and  vital  ideas  of  service  undoubtedly  will 
forge  ahead  in  the  retail  business,  no  matter  how 
small  his  beginning  and  no  matter  how  great  and 
well  organized  may  be  the  competition  he  is  obliged 
to  face. 

Vi  hen  you  think  of  it,  it  is  only  such  men  as  have 
unusual  energy,  exceptional  intelligence  and  vital  new 
conceptions  of  service  who  are  wanted  in  this  great 
craft  of  retail  distribution. 

The  time  is  i)ast  when  he  who  was  not  fit  for  any¬ 
thing  was  by  the  nature  of  things  born  to  be  a  re¬ 
tailer. 

The  attention  of  both  producers  and  consumers  is 
focused  upon  the  field  of  distribution  and  the  im¬ 
patience  of  these  two  important  factors  with  what 
they  regard  as  a  cumbersome  and  too  costly  system 
of  distribution  will  compel  far-reaching  changes. 

Most  important  of  these  changes  must  be  the  growth 
of  the  newer  attitude  which  recognizes  retail  distri¬ 
bution  as  a  field  of  service  which  calls  for  more  gen¬ 
uine  ability  and  study  than  any  of  the  production 
industries. 

*  «  *  *  * 

Many  of  the  smaller  retailers  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  difficulty  of  competing  with  those  concerns  which 
through  chain  organization  or  group  action  have  de¬ 
veloped  better  buying  facilities,  whether  that  means 
the  advantage  of  quantity  purchases  or  more  accurate 
selection. 

W  hen  smaller  independent  members  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  visit  headquarters,  almost  invariably  they  ask 
the  question.  ‘’Vt  hat  are  we  going  to  do  to  eompete 
t\ith  these  chains  and  groups?” 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  obvious:  Get  together 
with  other  retailers  in  your  own  class  and  circum¬ 
stances  and  take  a  try  at  group  operation  yourself! 

There  are  many  advantages  and  perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  will  prove  not  the  ones  you  look  for  first. 


Buying  for  the  smaller  retailer  is  something  which 
|)resents  great  problems  and  these  should  he  solved 
through  joint  stmly  by  the  smaller  stores  themselves. 

Such  joint  study  can  most  effectively  he  carried  on 
by  groups  of  non-competing  stores  exchanging  experi¬ 
ences  ami  pooling  their  purchases  where  such  action 
is  justified. 

»  «  «  «  * 

Vt  hat  should  he  the  attitude  of  the  smaller  dealer 
toward  widely  atlvertised  lines? 

This  is  something  which  should  engage  the  serious 
attention  of  every  small  independent  retailer  because 
the  smaller  stores  seem  much  more  prone  to  put 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  big  manufacturer  of 
an  advertised  line  than  the  bigger  dealers. 

The  advertised  line  is  attractive  because  it  prom¬ 
ises  the  path  of  least  resistance  and  the  smaller 
dealer  is  likely  to  overlook  the  fact  that  one  never 
gets  anything  for  nothing. 

If  the  manufacturer  assumes  the  burden  of  creat¬ 
ing  the  consumer  demand  for  his  product,  he  un¬ 
questionably  has  simplified  the  task  of  the  retailer — 
by  taking  away  so  much  of  the  retailer  s  function. 

Perhaps  it  is  right  and  proper  that  the  retail  dealer 
should  yield  so  much  of  his  ]>lace  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

But  at  least  the  retailer  should  recognize  that  this 
process  is  constantly  narrowing  his  field  of  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Last  month  the  writer  attended  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  a  national  association  of  retailers  in  which 
most  of  the  stores  are  small  stores. 

Th  is  organization  for  many  years  was  listed  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  legislation  to  allow  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  identified  articles  to  fix  the  resale  price. 

At  their  convention  last  month  a  resolution  was 
solemnly  adopted  calling  upon  manufacturers  of 
identified  articles  to  allow  a  proper  margin  for  the 
retail  dealer. 

Do  these  “small  and  independent”  retail  dealers 
at  last  realize  that  what  used  to  seem  the  easiest  way 
was  really  the  means  of  taking  away  their  independ¬ 
ence  and  leaving  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  whose  lines  they  have  stocked  and  built  up? 

The  larger  dealers  are,  of  course,  much  better  able 
to  resist  this  manufacturer  dictation  than  are  the 
smaller  retailers,  and  yet  it  is  the  larger  stores  which 
have  proceeded  with  most  caution  and  the  smaller 
which  have  most  eagerly  accepted  the  advertised 
lines. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  the  smaller  store  needs 
above  all  else  it  is  individuality  of  appeal,  and  yet 
the  smaller  dealers  almost  invariably  stock  the  adver¬ 
tised  articles  which  make  individuality  impossible. 

Strangely  enough  their  chief  competitors,  the  small 
unit  chains,  have  made  great  progress  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  stores  of  great  individuality  of  front 
and  fixtures  and  service. 

This  whole  subject  of  small  store  buying  should 
have  some  real  study  by  the  stores  themselves. 
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Handling  Lay- Away  and  Will-Call  Transactions 

Six  Medium-Sized  Stores  Tell  How  to  Record  and  Control 
That  Class  of  Business  With  Minimum  Labor  and  Overhead 


Bv  The  Bi  reau  of  Research  and  Information 


Systems  for  handling  “Layaway”  or  “Will  Call” 
transactions  were  secured  from  six  stores  of  medi¬ 
um  size  in  a  questionnaire  conducted  recently  by 
the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information.  I  his  report 
is  reproduced  herew’ith  in  complete  detail  as  sent  out 
to  the  inquiring  member  last  month. 

Store  owners  and  superintendents 
in  institutions  of  medium  or  small 
size  will  he  particularly  interested  in 
the  six  systems  outlined,  as  all  of 
this  data  was  secured  from  re])re- 
sentative  stores  of  medium  size.  This 
report  is  typical  of  a  large  number 
issued  each  year  by  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Information  on  its  own 
initiative  and  at  the  request  of  mem¬ 
bers. 
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STORE  NO.  1 

The  Part  Payment  Form  is  made 
out  when  the  customer  purchases 
merchandise,  pays  a  deposit  on  it.  and 
it  is  held  until  the  full  amount  is  paid. 

The  Part  Payment  Form  is  divided 
into  three  parts — each  part  gives  a 
complete  record  of  the  sale  and  has 
the  same  number  printed  in  red  ink 
on  the  right  hand  margin.  {See 
Form  No.  1.) 

Time  Limit 

Part  1  is  made  out  as  indicated. 

After  “Will  Call’  is  written  the 
approximate  date  when  the  customer 
will  call  to  make  the  final  payment. 

This  should  be  within  30  days  from 
the  time  the  first  payment  is  made. 

After  “Amount  of  Goods”  appears 
the  total  amount  of  money  due  for 
the  merchandise.  After  “Paid”  is  the 
amount  of  the  first  deposit,  wdiich  is 
subtracted  from  the  total  amount, 
giving  balance  due. 

Disposition:  Attached  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Part  2  is  made  out  as  indicated. 

After  each  payment — 1st,  2nd,  ,3rd 
and  4th,  the  floorman’s  signature  is 
required. 

Disposition :  Sent  with  original 
.sales  slip  to  the  cashier,  who  keeps  it  on  file.  This 
cashier's  voucher  is  .sent  for  each  time  customer  returns 
to  make  a  payment. 

Part  3  is  the  Customer's  Receipt.  It  is  made  out  as 
indicated  in  the  illustration. 

Disposition :  Given  to  customer  wdio  keeps  it  and 
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Form  No.  1 


1  (rings  it  in  with  her  whenever  she  comes  to  make  a 
payment. 

.Sales  Checks  accompanying  the  Part  Payment  Form 
include  the  following; 

A  cash  sales  check  is  made  out  the  same  as  for  any 
cash  sale  with  the  customer's  name 
and  address,  date,  and  instead  of  list¬ 
ing  the  merchandise  purchased,  the 
following  notation  is  made — ■ 

“Ist  Payment  cm  P.  P.  Xo. - ,” 

followed  by  the  number  on  the  Part 
Payment  Form,  and  the  amount  of 
the  deposit. 

I'or  each  payment  on  the  Part  Pay¬ 
ment.  the  cash  sales  check  is  made 
out  in  the  same  way,  naming  the 
nnmher  of  the  payment — 2nd  pay¬ 
ment.  3rd  payment,  etc. 

Disposition  of  Sales  Checks :  The 
original  Sales  Check  is  sent  to  the 
cashier  the  same  as  in  any  cash  sale. 
The  duplicate  sales  check  is  placed 
with  the  merchandise. 

The  final  payment  on  the  P.  P. 
may  be  made  in  three  ways, 

1.  Paid 

2.  C.  O.  D. 

3.  Charge 

1.  Paid — If  the  customer  wishes  to 
conclude  the  transaction  by  paying 
for  the  merchandise,  a  cash  sales 
check  is  made  out,  as  in  any  cash 
transaction.  After  the  itemized  list  of 
merchandise,  write  “By  P,  P.  Xo. 

- ,'’  giving  the  number  of  the 

P.  P.  form  and  the  amount  paid. 
The  amount  paid  on  the  P.  P.  is  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  total  amount,  leav- 
j^ing  the  balance  to  be  paid, 
f^!  Disposition  of  sales  checks — the 
l^.same  as  in  any  cash  sale. 
n2.  C.  O.  D. — If  the  customer  wishes 
,'/ito  conclude  the  transaction  by  paying 
'»|the  balance  of  the  amount  at  her 
♦  home,  a  C.  O.  D.  sales  check  is  made 
“l^out.  This  sales  check  is  made  out  the 
‘•jSame  as  any  C.  O.  D.  sales  check. 
S  After  the  itemized  list  of  merchan- 
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Customer’s  Receipt. 
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NO  eXCHANCe  OR  RCfUND  ON  PART  PAVfMENT 

AFTER  10  DAYS  FROM  DATE  OF  PURCHASE 

fwdise,  write  “Paid  on  P.  P.  Xo. - ,'’ 

followed  by  the  number  of  the  P.  P.  and  the  amount 
paid  on  the  P.  P.  This  amount  is  subtracted  from  the 
total  amount  of  the  merchandise,  leaving  the  amount  to 
be  collected  by  the  driver. 

3.  Charge — If  the  customer  wishes  to  conclude  the 
transaction  by  having  the  balance  of  the  amount  due 
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» _ — - - - : - 

STORE  NO.  3 

The  salesperson  makes  out  a  saleslip  for  just  the 
same  amount  “Paid  On”  and  tills  out  information  as 
we  have  on  the  enclosed  ticket,  the  lower  half  of  which 
sjoes  to  the  customer.  (See  Form  No,  3.)  The  follow- 


charged  to  her  account,  a  charge  sales  check  is  made 
out — the  same  as  in  any  charge  sale. 

After  the  itemized  list  of  merchandise  write  “Paid 

on  P.  P.  No. - followed  by  the  number  of  P.  P. 

This  amount  is  subtracted  from  the  total  amount  of  the 
merchandise,  leaving  the  amount  to  be  charged  to  the 
customer’s  account. 

STORE  NO.  2 

Our  plan  is  to  ask  the  customer  to  pay  a  fair  de¬ 
posit  down  and  allow  the  remainder  to  wait  until  goods 
are  called  for  at  a  later  date.  We  suggest  to  them  that 
they  come  for  the  goods  before  the  expiration  of  thirty 
(30)  days.  We  then  send  them  notice  {See  Form  2) 
advising  them  that  we  are  holding  the  merchandise 
waiting  their  call. 

Our  policy  is  liberal  and  if  customers  come  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  thirty  ((30)  days,  we  do  not 
insist  that  they  forfeit  their  deposit.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  pleased  to  apply  on  some  other  purchase  the 
amount  paid  in. 

We  have  had  little  or  no  trouble  in  handling  this  de¬ 
partment.  We  have  copied  a  line  from  our  “Will  Call 
Book”  which  reflects  the  information  it  contains  as 
follows : 

Date — Name — Address — Clerk — Dept. — Artiele 
— Amount  Due — Amount  Deposited — 

Date  Taken 


ing  notice  is  printed  on  the  back  of  this  “Paid  On” 
Ticket : 

IMPORTANT 

A  deposit  of  at  least  2Wc  of  this  sale  is  required. 

.\n  additional  payment  should  be  made  within  thirty 
(30)  days  from  this  date.  Bring  this  check  to  be  re¬ 
ceipted  when  payment  is  made.  Not  responsible  for 
merchandise  not  called  for  within  60  days  from  date 
of  sale. 

The  top  part  of  the  “Paid  On”  ticket  goes  to  the 
office  and  from  this  a  white  card  is  ma<le  out  for  the 
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Form  No.  3 


De2U'  Ma(iam:— 

We  are  holding 

at  our  Dept,  dated  192 

If  not  called  for  within  thirty  days,  deposit  will  be 
forfeited  and  same  will  be  returned  to  stock. 


Form  .No.  2 
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office  file  and  the  office  keeps  the  record  of  payments. 
(.S'cc  Form  No.  4.) 

When  the  customer  comes  back  to  make  further 
payments,  she  goes  to  the  salesperson  from  whom  she 
made  tlie  original  purchase  who  makes  out  a  sales  slip 
for  each  payment  each  time  she  comes  in ;  this  is 
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entered  on  the  customer’s  duplicate  and  the  office  takes 
the  record  from  the  salesperson’s  salesslip.  When  the 
last  payment  is  made  the  customer  takes  her  duplicate 
tag  to  the  office  for  an  O.  K.,  then  goes  to  the  layaway 
room  in  the  basement  for  her  merchandise. 

STORE  NO.  4 

The  following  system  is  used  on  Layaways  in  Store 
No.  4:  ' 

I  Salescheck  (Regular  salescheck  is  used) 

1.  In  department: 

Made  out  by  salesgirl  and  labeled 
“Layaway.” 

Giyen  to  wrapper  who  sends  to  the  tube 
room. 

2.  In  tube  room: 

Layaway  stamp  is  put  on  original  and  on 
address  label.  Both  money  and  salescheck 
are  sent  to  office. 

3.  In  office: 


A.  Record  (yellow  form)  is  made  from 

salescheck. 

a.  Original  is  used  for  posting. 

b.  Duplicate  is  customer’s  receipt. 

(See  Form  No.  5.) 

B.  Salescheck 

a.  ( )riginal  is  placed  on  separate  file 
and  used  as  a  check  on  the  mer- 
chaiiflise  after  which,  it  is  used 
for  auditing. 

b.  Duplicate  is  .sent  with  customer’s 
receijit  and  address  label  to 
wrapper. 

II  Merchandise 

1.  The  merchandise  is  wrapped  with  duplicate 
on  inside  and  address  label  pasted  on  out¬ 
side  and  sent  to  Layaway  office.  The  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  wrapped  merchandise  in  Lay¬ 
away  office  are  dresses,  coats,  and  suits 
which  are  on  hangers. 

2.  The  merchandise  in  Layaway  room  is 
checked  once  a  week  and  a  letter  is  sent  to 
customers  ryho  are  not  making  payments, 
calling  their  attention  to  our  terms  on 
Layaways. 

3.  All  Layaway  merchandise  must  be  sent  to 
the  office  before  the  end  of  the  day  except 
the  merchandise  that  is  to  be  altered. 

4.  Customers  call  at  the  Layaway  office  for 
the  merchandise  and  for  making  payments. 

The  terms  and  Conditions  on  Layaw’ay  Sales  follow : 

Terms 

20*^^  (1/5)  of  sale  priee  must  be  i)aid  at  time  of 
purchase. 
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33  1/3%  (1/3)  of  unpaid  balance  must  be  paid 
weekly. 

Deposits  of  $1.00  must  be  paid  oil  all  purchases 
under  $5.00. 

Entire  sale  price  must  be  paid  in  full  in  30  days. 

Conditions 

The  20^i  deposit  will  be  forfeited  if  customer  does 
not  complete  payments. 

Payments  must  be  made  weekly. 

If  customer  wants  to  pay  every  two  weeks,  first  pay¬ 
ment  must  include  second  payment.  (20%  plus  33  1/3% 
of  the  unpaid  balance.) 

If  customer  wants  to  pay  in  full  at  the  end  of  first 
week,  20%  payment  is  all  that  is  necessary  at  time  of 
purchase. 

Customers  requesting?  different  terms,  the  sale  must 
lie  referred  to  Credit  office  for  O.  K. 

STORE  NO.  5 

We  do  not  have  an  elaborate  follow  up  system  for 
“Will  Call”  or  “Layaways.”  Such  transactions  usually 
occur  in  our  Ready-to-Wear  Section. 

When  the  garment  is  sold  and  a  deposit  made  it  is 
so  noted  on  the  ticket,  taken  to  our  layaway  room,  and 
the  stock  girl  given  the  information  so  that  two  em¬ 
ployees  in  our  store  can  handle  the  transaction  when 
the  customer  returns  for  the  garment  or  when  sub¬ 
sequent  payments  are  made. 

In  a  store  of  our  size  we  try  very  hard  to  eliminate 
anything  that  has  the  color  of  red  tape  and  attempt 
to  make  all  transactions  as  simple  as  possible,  but 
always  with  a  view  of  safeguarding  the  store  against 
anything  going  out  without  being  paid  for  or  charged. 

STORE  NO.  6 

Merchandise  purchased  on  lay-by  will  be  held  thirty 
days.  If  a  cash  purchase,  the  salescheck  is  made  out 
when  purchase  is  made  for  the  amount  paid.  The 
original  is  sent  to  the  Cash  Room,  then  to  the  Auditing 
Office  and  filed.  The  duplicate  is  sent  to  the  customer. 

If  a  charge  purchase,  the  sale.scheck  is  made  out 


when  the  customer  jnirchases  the  merchandise.  It  is 
called  over  O.  K.  telephone.  The  original  is  placed  in 
drawer  of  <3.  K.  phone,  collected,  taken  to  office, 
sorted  and  filed.  'I'he  diqdicate  is  pinned  to  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Each  selling  department  has  a  lay-by  book  in  which 
all  lay-by  sales  are  recorded  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
The  following  record  is  made  in  the  lay-by  book  for 
each  transaction : 

Customer's  Natne 
Customer  s  Address 
Amount  Sale 
Amount  Deposited 
Salesperson's  Number 
Date 
Item 

A  Lay-By  Ticket  (See  Form  No.  6)  is  made  out  in 
the  selling  department  when  the  purchase  is  made. 
This  ticket  is  pinned  to  the  merchandise. 

When  the  customer  calls  for  her  merchandise  the 
lay-by  ticket  must  be  O.  K.’d  in  the  office  and  checked 
against  the  Office  Record.  (See  Form  No.  7.)  It  is 
then  returned  to  the  selling  department  where  it  is 
filed  for  six  months. 

Keeping  Records 

The  Lay-By  Office  Record  illustrated  (Form  No.  7) 
is  checked  against  the  department  lay-by  book.  Lay-bys 
also  are  entered  in  the  office  lay-by  book  daily. 

The  I^y-by  card  is  filed  alphabetically  in  “Open” 
file.  When  payments  are  made  on  lay-bys  they  are  noted 
on  the  customer’s  card  in  red  ink.  If  merchandise  is 
returned,  notation  is  made  on  the  record  card  for 
credit  given  to  customer. 

When  customer  calls  for  merchandise  on  lay-by  she 
is  sent  to  the  office.  Lay-by  is  looked  up  on  record 
card  and  checked  against  lay-by  ticket.  Lay-by  ticket 
is  O.  K.’d  and  returned  to  selling  department  where  it 
is  filed  for  si.x  months. 

When  lay-by  merchandise  is  delivered  to  customer 
and  all  payments  are  made,  the  lay-by  Office  Record 
is  refiled  in  “Closed”  file. 


Traffic  Group  Blocks  Higher  Freight  Rates  on  Salesbooks 


^NCE  more  the  Traffic  Group  has  demonstrated  the 
value  of  Group  action  in  rate  and  classification  mat¬ 
ters.  Last  year  the  Classification  Committee  in  Docket 
No.  23  proposed  an  increase  in  the  rate  on  sales  books 
from  third  to  second  class  in  Official  and  Western 
Classification  Territories.  As  soon  as  this  came  to  our 
attention  we  immediately  filed  with  the  Classification 
Committee  a  protest  against  the  increase.  We  also  took 
the  matter  up  with  some  of  the  leading  sales  book 
manufacturers,  pointed  out  the  importance  of  this 
change  to  them,  and  suggested  that  they  promptly  take 
steps  to  oppose  it. 

After  careful  consideration  they  referred  it  to  their 
Association,  and  special  counsel  was  employed  to 
handle  the  case  before  the  Committee.  Their  counsel 
was  authorized  to  represent  this  Association  also. 


We  have  just  received  word  from  the  Classification 
Committee  that,  after  careful  consideration  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  projjosal  was  not  approved.  If  the  increased 
rate  had  been  put  into  effect  it  would  have  cost  our 
members  thousands  of  dollars. 

This  case  not  only  shows  the  value  of  Group  action 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  but  it  also  shows  how  carefully 
the  Group  keeps  in  touch  with  developments  affecting 
the  interest  of  our  members  and  promptly  opposes 
changes  which  it  feels  are  against  their  best  interest. 

^luch  of  the  credit  for  the  work  done  on  behalf  of 
the  Group  in  this  case  is  due  to  the  prompt  and  intelli¬ 
gent  action  on  the  part  of  L.  F.  Mongeon,  The  Eleto 
Company,  who  at  that  time  was  Chairman  of  the 
Classification  Committee  of  the  Traffic  Group.  Mr. 
Mongeon  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Group. 
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Import  Managers  Form  New  Association  Group 

Stores  Doing  Direct  Importing  Business  Invited  to  Enroll 
Sjtlendid  ^  orking  Program  Submitted  for  Members’  Approval 


Managers  of  the  import  Departments  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  group  of  stores  holding  membership  in 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  de¬ 
cided  to  form  a  new  group  at  a  meeting  held  in  June 
at  our  headquarters.  The  movement  to  form  this  group 
emanated  from  the  Import  Managers  themselves,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  growing  con¬ 
viction  that  the  highly  special¬ 
ized  and  technical  problems 
of  their  work  would  yield 
more  readily  to  group  action. 

L.  Abramovitz,  Import 
Manager,  The  National  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  Inc.,  was 
selected  as  Temporary  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  new  organization 
by  the  executives  who  attend¬ 
ed  the  first  meeting.  Mr. 

Abramovitz  was  one  of  the 
chief  moving  spirits  in  the 
formation  of  the  new  body 
and  has  taken  up  the  duties 
of  Temporary  Chairman  with 
a  seriousness  which  promises 
well  for  the  future  of  the 
group.  He  has  stated  the 
reasons  for  forming  such  a 
body  in  such  a  forcible  man¬ 
ner  that  we  are  jnihlishing 
them  a  little  further  on  as 
the  best  argument  for  partici¬ 
pation  by  our  member  stores. 

Work  to  Be  Done 

A  tentative  program  of 
activity  already  has  been 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Abramo¬ 
vitz.  It  calls  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  four  committees  to  conduct  serious  studies 
into  importing  problems.  Meetings  once  a  month  in 
centrally-located  cities  are  proposed  for  the  group  mem¬ 
bers  in  various  territories.  The  organization  will  not 
involve  the  Association  by  taking  a  controversial  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  tariff.  The  views  of  our  members  in  indi¬ 
vidual  customs  cases  will  be  presented  forcibly. 

“In  order  that  the  Group  may  make  progress  con¬ 
currently  in  the  various  phases  of  import  work,”  says 
Mr.  Abramovitz  in  outlining  the  program  of  activities, 
“it  proposes  to  create  the  following  committees : 

“1. — Committee  on  Import  Merchandise  and 
Merchandising  Problems. 

“2. — Committee  on  Costs  in  Importing. 

“3. — Committee  on  Customs  and  Tariffs. 

“4. — Committee  on  Import  Control,  Bookkeep¬ 
ing,  Records,  Inroicc  Calculation  and 
O fficc  P raced n re. 


“It  is  contemplated  that  each  committee  shall  be 
sufficiently  large,  without  being  unwieldy,  to  assure 
extensive  as  well  as  intensive  study  of  each  prob¬ 
lem,  and  also  to  allow  for  the  active  participation 
in  the  work  of  the  Group  of  as  many  members  as 
possible. 

“It  is  also  planned  that  the 
Import  Managers’  Group 
designate  territorial  divisions 
to  permit  of  a  regular 
monthly  meeting  by  each 
division.  Within  each  divi¬ 
sion,  it  is  proposed  to  have 
committees  as  already  out¬ 
lined,  the  committees  of  each 
division  to  follow  independ¬ 
ently  as  far  as  possible  a 
similar  program  of  activity. 

Committee  Work 

“The  findings  and  conclu¬ 
sions  of  each  committee  will 
be  reported  for  discussion  at 
the  regular  monthly  meetings 
of  their  respective  territorial 
divisions  and  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  territorial  di¬ 
visions  will  be  communicated 
by  these  divisions  to  all  mem- 
bers  through  The  Bulletin 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods-  Association.  An  effort 
will  be  made  in  this  way  and 
by  all  other  available  means 
to  harmonize  any  divergent 
conclusions. 

“It  is  projiosed  that  each 
committee  meet  twice  month¬ 
ly  after  store  hours  to  assure  rapid  and  consistent 
progress  in  the  work  to  be  undertaken.  These  meetings 
will  be  in  addition  to  the  regular  monthly  meetings  of 
each  territorial  division.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the 
first  duty  of  each  committee  shall  be  to  outline  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  possible  the  scope  of  the  work  to  be  under¬ 
taken  ;  that  the  next  step  shall  be  to  plan  in  detail 
definite  accomplishments  for  each  committee  meeting 
for  a  six  months  period,  and  that  every  four  months 
thereafter  each  committee  shall  again  plan  in  detail  a 
program  of  accomplishment  for  the  next  six  months 
period.” 

A  Useful  Body 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  believes, 
after  a  consideration  of  the  study  problems  which  were 
discussed  at  the  organization  meeting,  that  there  is 
much  important  work  for  an  Import  Managers’  Group 
to  do.  It  therefore  is  glad  to  lend  its  aid  to  these 
executives  in  forming  such  a  group  and  pursuing  a 


Enroll  your  import  Manager — if 
you  have  one — in  the  newly  organ- 
iced  Import  Managers’  Group  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  If  you  haven’t  such  an 
executive,  but  are  engaged  in  direct  im¬ 
portation  and  look  after  the  details  your¬ 
self,  then  take  advantage  of  the  help  this 
group  zvill  give  you. 

The  program  calls  for  cooperative 
effort  entirely.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  collection  of  membership 
dues  at  the  present  time.  The  men  who 
attended  the  preliminary  meeting  and 
voted  unanimously  for  the  formation  of 
the  organication  showed  by  their  enthus¬ 
iasm  that  they  want  the  benefits  of  co¬ 
operative  effort  and  are  willing  to  do  their 
share  to  make  the  idea  a  gratifying 
success. 

Read  the  accompanying  explanation  of 
the  objects  of  the  organication.  Then  get 
busy  and  nominate  your  Import  Manager 
for  membership.  Nominate  yourself,  if 
you  are  doing  this  job  and  want  to  knozv 
more  about  it — but  get  your  store  in  nozv 
so  the  zeork  can  be  started. 
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l)rogram  of  constructive  activities.  As  has  been  the 
case  with  all  of  the  seven  groups  already  affiliated  with 
the  Association,  the  demand  for  this  new  group  came 
from  the  executives  among  whom  the  group  must  be 
organized. 

The  Import  Managers’  Group  has  so  many  problems 
touching  upon  those  of  the  Controller,  Merchandise 
IManager  and  Traffic  Manager  that  it  will  take  advant¬ 
age  of  every  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 
and  the  Traffic  Group. 

The  new  group  will  effect  permanent  organization 
as  soon  as  the  stores  employing  Import  Managers  ad¬ 
vise  the  Association  of  their  desire  to  enroll  them.  We 
urge  that  this  step  be  taken  at  once.  The  same  invita¬ 
tion  is  extended  to  all  of  our  members  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  direct  importation  of  merchandise,  whether  or 
not  they  have  a  specially  designated  Import  Manager. 
If  they  have  no  such  executive,  the  firm  member,  mer¬ 
chandise  man  or  other  executive  in  charge  of  this  ac¬ 
tivity  may  be  enrolled. 

No  Dues  Charged 

Since  the  first  part  of  the  program  is  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  members  of  the  group  themselves,  no  expense 
is  contemplated  for  the  present.  Membership  in  the 
new  group,  therefore,  will  not  involve  payment  of  any 
dues  during  this  period.  Advise  Association  head¬ 
quarters  of  your  desire  to  be  represented  and  name 
your  man — that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  group  will 


begin  to  function  as  soon  as  our  stores  signify  their 
interest. 

The  following  individuals  and  stores  took  part  in 
the  preliminary  organization  meeting: 

Attendance  at  Meeting 

L.  Abramovitz,  representing  The  Rosenbaum  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Frank  &  Seder,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
The  Bailey  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. ;  B.  Nugent  &  Bro.  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Frank  &  Seder,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. ;  Lewin-Neiman  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  The 
Fink  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  George  E.  Stifel  Co., 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  George  R.  Taylor  Co.,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. ;  Goldberg’s,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  The  Kauf¬ 
man  Store,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. ;  E.  E.  Atkinson  &  Co., 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  and  Lipman-Wolfe 
S:  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Robert  W.  McConnochie,  Bonwit  Teller  &  Co. ;  R. 
F.  Howard,  Lord  &  Taylor;  Mr.  Steck,  L.  S.  Plant  & 
Co.;  F.  H.  Sheldon,  James  A.  Hearn  &  Son;  I.  Gins- 
burg  and  F.  W.  Stadtlander,  Bloomingdale  Bros. ;  O. 
Eisenschiml,  Stern  Bros. ;  James  J.  Moore,  James 
McCreerv  &  Co. ;  W.  D.  Sherman,  Frederick  Loeser  & 
Co. ;  H.  Weise,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. ;  H.  W.  Hicks, 
Franklin  Simon  &  Co. ;  William  P.  Brown,  A.  I. 
Namm  &  Son ;  C.  Houze,  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  and  O.  W. 
Knauth,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

For  a  full  ai)j)reciation  of  the  problems  which  this 
group  will  undertake  to  solve  as  well  as  a  conservative 
description  of  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Import 
Dei)artment.  read  Mr.  Abramovitz’s  .able  paper  below. 


What  the  Import  Managers’  Group  Proposes  to  Accomplish 

By  L.  Abramovitz.  Import  Manager,  National  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Temporary  Chairman, 

Import  Managers’  Group 


JT  IS  ESSENTIAL  at  the  outset  that  the  purposes 

and  views  of  the  Import  Managers’  Group  be  clearly 
outlined,  so  as  to  convey  a  true  and  unmistakable  pic¬ 
ture  of  our  contemplated  activities.  We  can  look  upon 
our  group  as  an  organization,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
the  standardizing  and  smoothing  otit  of  the  many  de¬ 
tails  of  the  work  connected  with  direct  importing  by 
department  stores. 

As  distributors  of  every  conceivable  variety  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  our  stores  are  obligated  to  reach  into  all 
markets  to  supply  the  demands  and  wishes  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  public.  The  only  effect,  short  of  an  embargo  on 
imports,  that  w’ell-directed  protective  tariff  changes 
may  cause  in  department  store  importing,  would  be  the 
curtailing  of  a  few  of  the  items  imported.  Unlike  the 
jobber-importer,  whose  entire  commercial  existence  may 
liinge  on  a  change  of  duty  rate,  and  whose  tariff  views 
may  be  intensely  colored  by  personal  interest,  and  un¬ 
like  some  few  domestic  producers  of  merchandise  re¬ 
quiring  little  or  no  protection  whose  tariff  policies  may 
be  much  influenced  by  a  desire  for  a  more  than  reason¬ 
able  margin  of  profit,  the  tariff  policies  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  can  remain  wholly  unbiased,  interested 
only  in  the  distribution  of  the  many  varieties  of  mer¬ 
chandise  manufactured,  obtained  from  those  markets 


in  which  each  variety  can  most  advantageously  be  pur¬ 
chased. 

Some  Interesting  Questions 

Let  us  examine  first  the  necessity  or  value  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  the  membership  of  which  will  be  composed 
of  those  entrusted  by  their  stores  with  the  handling  of 
the  many  details  connected  with  direct  importing.  Let 
us  ask  a  few  questions,  the  answers  to  which  will  tend 
to  point  out  the  relative  value  of  a  direct  import  group 
in  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

How  many  of  the  stores  of  the  country  are  direct  im¬ 
porters? 

How  many  buyers  do  these  stores  send  abroad  annually  ? 

What  is  the  total  volume  of  their  direct  import  pur¬ 
chases? 

How  many  have  Import  Departments? 

How  many  of  the  stores,  which  are  direct  importers, 
do  not  have  Import  Departments,  and  how  do  they 
handle  their  import  work? 

What  is  an  effective  program  of  activity  for  an  Import 
Department  and  should  stores  importing  direct  cen¬ 
tralize  their  import  activities  in  one  department? 

It  is  generally  accepted,  as  a  reasonable  average,  that 
5%  of  the  purchases  by  department  stores  are  of  goods 
of  foreign  origin.  We  know  that  in  many  stores  the 
actual  figures  far  e.xceed  this  percentage.  We  know  that 
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in  many  stores  foreign  goods  bought  in  the  foreign 
markets  proper,  exceed  5%  of  the  store's  purchases. 
This  is  added  to  by  merchandise  bought  on  import 
through  local  agents,  and  by  purchases  of  foreign  goods 
obtained  through  the  usual  wholesale  channels.  There 
are.  of  course,  many  stores  which  buy  very  little  or 
nothing  at  all  on  direct  import,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
sell  goods  of  foreign  origin. 

Foreign  Goods  in  Stores 

For  lack  of  a  more  reliable  estimate  than  the  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  5%,  let  us  assume  this  percentage  as  a 
basis  for  estimating  the  amount  of  imported  merchan¬ 
dise  sold  by  the  stores  of  the  country.  The  figure  we 
will  arrive  at  will  at  best  be  a  guess.  The  bases  for  com¬ 
puting  such  an  estimate  do  not  allow  of  sufficient  analy¬ 
sis  to  venture  even  an  approximate  figure.  The  pub¬ 
lished  Government  figures  show  total  imports  for  the 
year  1925  of  over  $4,250,000,(XX).  The  imports  of 
semi-finished  and  finished  manufactured  goods  for  1925 
are  given  as  $1,5CX),000,000. 

What  part  of  this  latter  figure  would  represent  mer¬ 
chandise  of  the  varieties  usually  sold  by  department 
stores  and  what  percentage  of  this  merchandise  could 
p)Ossibly  have  found  its  way  into  the  stocks  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate.  We 
have  however  an  estimate  from  a  very  reliable  source 
as  to  the  total  volume  of  annual  sales  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  of  the  country. 

This  figure  is  given  as  $5,500,000,000.  Assuming 
that  5%  of  the  total  sales  represents  the  retail  value 
of  the  imported  merchandise  handled  annually  by  de¬ 
partment  stores,  this  would  give  us  a  figure  of  $275,- 
000,000  retail  value  of  imported  merchandise,  or  a  pos¬ 
sible  landed  cost  of  about  $200,000,000. 

In  an  attempt  to  check  this  figure,  and  to  determine 
what  part  of  it  might  be  classed  as  direct  import  pur¬ 
chases.  I  have  been  making  a  tally  from  newspaper 
reports  of  the  number  of  stores  which  have  sent  buyers 
abroad,  and  the  number  of  buyers  sent, — and  find  that 
in  a  period  of  three  and  one-half  months,  from  Decem¬ 
ber  1925  to  March  15th  of  this  year,  the  date  to  which 
this  tally  has  so  far  progressed,  about  60  stores  located 
throughout  the  country,  sent  abroad  about  200  buyers 
for  the  purchase  of  foreign  merchandise.  In  an  unofficial 
count,  I  have  also  found  that  at  least  25  stores  in  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  District  maintain  Import  De¬ 
partments.  As  a  disconnected  fact,  it  might  also  be 
stated  that  of  $557,000,000  customs  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  1926.  on  the  basis  of  the  total  imports  esti¬ 
mated  for  department  stores,  it  may  safely  be  stated 
that  at  least  10%  w^as  contributed  directly  and  indirectly 
by  the  department  stores. 

A  Specialized  Activity 

These  figures  indicate  that  sufficient  volume  is  in¬ 
volved  to  warrant  careful  study,  discussion  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  function  of  direct  importing  by  department 
stores. 

The  factors  which  enter  into  direct  importing  by 
department  stores  are  many,  technical,  and  often  diffi¬ 
cult.  An  interchange  of  experience  and  views  on  the 
methods  of  carrying  on  the  various  details  of  direct  im¬ 
port  work  cannot  help  but  redound  to  the  benefit  of  all 
of  us,  and  of  the  stores  we  represent.  The  most  practi¬ 


cal  way  to  do  this,  and  the  most  effective  procedure 
for  that  will,  when  determined,  clip  a  fraction  here  and 
there  from  the  cost  of  doing  business  in  our  stores, 
and  will  add  that  much  to  net  profit.  Particularly  at  this 
time  when  all  reports  indicate  that  almost  the  only  source 
of  additional  profits  for  department  stores  is  in  the 
reduction  of  costs,  it  is  essential  that  we  analyze  the 
many  details  of  our  functions  with  a  view  toward  so 
perfecting  the  smoothness  of  operation  of  direct  im¬ 
porting  for  our  stores  as  to  eliminate  unnecessary  costs. 

Problems  for  Study 

Toward  that  end,  I  suggest  as  a  tentative  program 
of  study  and  activity  the  following  topics : 

1.  A  study  of  import  bookkeeping,  accounts,  and  im¬ 
port  records  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  stand¬ 
ardized  bookkeeping  and  record  procedure  in  de¬ 
partment  store  import  departments. 

2.  An  analysis  of  the  various  methods  by  which  our 
stores  at  present  finance  their  imports,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  the  least  costly  and  most  de¬ 
sirable  methods  of  financing  imports  from  various 
sections  of  the  World. 

3.  A  study  of  freight  and  freight  routes  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  the  most  desirable  and  least 
costly  means  of  transporting  the  merchandise  from 
the  various  centers  of  production  to  the  many  points 
of  final  destination  in  this  country.  This  assumes 
of  course  that  there  will  be  many  in  our  group  who 
will  be  interested  in  destinations  other  than  New 
York  and  the  immediate  vicinity. 

4.  A  study  of  the  various  methods  of  calculating  the 
landed  costs  of  foreign  shipments  to  determine  a 
standard,  rapid,  accurate,  and  simple  method  of 
arriving  at  the  desired  figures. 

5.  A  study  of  the  question  of  Marine  Insurance  with 
the  thought  in  mind  of  determining  the  value  of 
stores  carrying  their  own  marine  risks,  or  of  pool¬ 
ing  their  Marine  risks  in  a  form  of  reciprocal 
insurance. 

6.  A  study  of  the  details  of  the  costs  of  buyers’  trips, 
with  the  view  of  attempting  to  obtain  lower  charges 
to  buyers  on  some  of  the  items  which  go  to  make 
up  the  cost  of  a  foreign  trip. 

7.  A  study  of  the  functions  of  the  import  departments 
of  our  stores  with  the  purpose  of  determining  a 
reasonably  standard  program  of  activity  for  an 
import  department. 

8.  A  study  of  interoffice  relationship  with  a  view  to 
arriving  at  an  adequate  and  standard  methorl  of 
control  of  Foreign  Offices,  foreign  office  accounts 
and  records. 

9.  A  study  of  the  invoicing  procedure  on  foreign  in¬ 
voices  for  the  purpose  of  standardizing  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  merchandise  and  the  details  shown  on  the 
invoices  in  order  to  simplify  Customs  details. 

10.  A  study  of  those  customs  difficulties  and  technical¬ 
ities  which  are  peculiar  to  department  store  im¬ 
porting. 

11.  A  discussion  of  an  equitable  basis  on  which  to 
determine  the  rates  of  exchange  at  which  foreign 
goods  should  be  charged  to  departments. 

12.  A  discussion  of  the  problem  of  charging  import 
purchases  to  buyers’  stocks  or  of  showing  these 
figures  separately. 

13.  A  discussion  of  the  methods  of  distributing  im¬ 
ported  merchandise  to  departments  after  goods 
arrive  in  the  store. 

14.  A  discussion  of  methods  of  collecting  at  this  end, 
at  a  minimum  of  cost,  sample  displays  of  new 
items  which  appear  on  foreign  markets  in  between 
buyers’  trips. 
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The  above  is  suggested,  as  already  stated,  as  a  ten¬ 
tative  program  of  activity.  As  our  work  gets  underway, 
any  program  will  of  course  change  to  meet  our  needs. 
I  believe  we  will  have  before  us  sufficient  subjects 
for  serious  discussion,  and  of  definite  value  to  our 
stores  to  warrant  our  meeting  from  time  to  time  to 
obtain  answers  to  the  questions  which  arise  in  our 
work. 

Many  of  the  subjects  which  will  come  up  for  discuss¬ 
ion  will  require  the  assi.stance  and  counsel  of  specialists 


in  the  various  branches  of  work  which  our  discussions 
will  touch  upon, — merchandise  managers,  controllers, 
insurance  managers,  traffic  managers,  and  others,  and  I 
do  not  doubt  that  w’e  will  be  able  to  enlist  their  co¬ 
operation.  A  kind  offer  has  already  been  made  by 
Mr.  Frank  \'an  Leer,  Jr.,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Council  of  American  Importers  and  Traders, 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  services  of  their  Customs  Bur¬ 
eau,  should  we  find  occasion  to  use  it. 


Announce  Storage  Charges  on  Undelivered  Express  Shipments 


^HE  AMERICAN  Railway  Express  Company  is 
about  to  put  into  effect  a  rule  which  provides  for 
the  collection  of  storage  charges  on  express  shipments 
which  are  undelivered  through  the  consignees’  failure 
to  accept  the  proffer  or  delivery.  This  rule  is  known 
as  Supplement  No.  11  to  Express  Classification  No. 
It  goes  into  effect  August  1,  1926. 

The  supplement  contains  rules  and  regulations  for 
notification  of  undelivered  shipments,  storage  charges, 
method  of  computing  time  and  certain  exceptions  where 
the  new  charges  will  not  apply.  Every  Traffic  Mana¬ 
ger  should  provide  himself  with  a  copy  of  the  supple¬ 
ment  in  order  to  have  a  full  understanding  of  this  re¬ 
volutionary  change  in  policy.  The  express  company 
has  not  charged  for  storage  in  the  past.  We  quote 
from  some  of  the  more  important  jiaragraphs  in  the 
ruling  as  follows : 

STORAGE  CHARGES — (1)  Undelivered  ship¬ 
ments  at  free  delivery  stations  in  the  United  States, 
addressed  to  consignees  whose  place  of  business  or  resi¬ 
dence  is  within  the  established  free  delivery  limits  will 
be  subject  to  the  following  storage  rules  and  charges 
or  at  the  option  of  the  Express  Company  may  be  sent 
to  public  warehouses. 

Shipments  addressed  to  transients  and  shipments 
marked  “will  call”  or  otherwise  marked  to  indicate 
that  they  are  to  be  held  in  the  Express  Company’s 
office  awaiting  call  by  consignee,  also  will  be  subject  to 
these  storage  rules  and  charges. 

COMPUTING  TIME — Three  day’s  free  time  will 
be  allowed  which  will  be  computed  from  the  first  7 :00 
A.  M.  after  the  day  on  which  notice  is  sent  or  given 
consignee.  (The  supplement  contains  full  details  of 
what  will  constitute  notice.)  In  computing  time,  Sun¬ 
days  and  legal  holidays . but  not  half 

holidays,  will  be  excluded.  When  a  legal  holiday  falls 
on  Sunday,  the  following  Monday  will  be  excluded 
In  computing  time  any  fractional  part  of  24  hours  will 
be  computed  as  one  day. 

EXCEPTION — The  free  time  on  C.  O.  D.  ship¬ 
ments  which  are  accepted  by  consignee  will  be  five 
days.  Released  C.  O.  D.’s  and  returned  C.  O.  D  ’s 
will  be  treated  the  same  as  shipments  not  C.  O.  D. 

CHARGES — Shipments  weighing  100  lbs.  or  less: 
For  the  first  day  after  expiration  of  free  time  ten 
cents;  for  each  of  the  next  eight  days  five  cents;  total 
storage  charge  first  nine  days  fifty  cents.  When  the 

total  storage  charge  reaches  fifty  cents . 

no  further  charge  will  be  made  until  the  expiration  of 
one  month  from  date  storage  charge  commenced.  After 
the  first  month  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  month, 
any  fraction  of  a  month  to  be  computed  as  one  month. 

•  Shipments  weighing  over  100  lbs.  will  be  charged 
proportionally  at  the  rate  per  100  lbs.  shown  in  the 


precetling  paragraph,  any  fractional  part  of  100  lbs. 
to  t)e  computed  as  100  lbs. 

In  addition  to  the  above  details,  the  supplement 
contains  iniixjrtant  rules  concerning  notice  and  outlines 
exceptions  to  the  new  storage  rule.  There  also  is  a 
paragraph  regarding  undelivered  shipments  at  points 
where  no  delivery  service  is  maintained.  Get  the  sup¬ 
plement  and  familiarize  yourself  with  its  details. 


Effective  Method  to  Check  Breakajie 
Claims  on  Vacuum  Bottles 

An  effective  method  to  combat  the  large  number  of 
complaints  received  from  customers  .for  breakage  on 
vacuum  bottles  has  been  devised  by  The  J.  B.  Sperry 
Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.  The  Department  Manager, 
!Mr.  Crawford,  worked  out  a  jirinted  slip  which  he  now 
places  in  all  bottles  as  they  are  delivered  to  the  customer. 
The  slip  is  illustrated  below. 

The  bottle  is  first  taken  out  and  examined  in  the 
presence  of  the  customer.  Then  the  slip  is  marked  with 


SAVE  THIS  SLIP 

THIS  BOTTLE  IS  NOT  GUARANTEED 
AGAINST  BREAKAGE 

If  Bottle  Does  Not  Keep  Contents  Hot  or  Cold 
Return  with  This  Slip 
Bottle  Examined  hy  Clerk  No . 

J.  B.  Sperry  Co. 


the  number  of  the  clerk  handling  the  transaction  and 
placed  in  the  bottle. 

The  .system  has  been  in  practice  for  some  time  and 
has  cut  claims  for  breakage  down  to  the  minimum, 
according  to  Peter  F.  jenss,  ^Merchandise  Manager. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  effective  this  idea  is  for  the  estab¬ 
lishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  customer  that  the  bottle 
is  in  perfect  condition  when  it  is  turned  over  to  the 
wrapping  desk.  It  should  be  a  good  method  for  dis¬ 
couraging  attempts  to  impose  upon  the  store  when  the 
customer  himself  breaks  the  bottle  immediately  after 
purchasing  it.  We  infer  from  Mr.  Jenss  statement 
that  breakage  in  delivery  is  not  an  inqjortant  factor. 
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Traffic  Work  in  the  Retail  Store 

Beginning  a  Series  of  Articles  on  an  Important  Activity 
Which  Merchants  Can  Develop  into  a  Great  Business  Asset 

By  A.  C.  Albee,  Manager,  The  Traffic  Group 

Traffic  work  is  not  the  last  end  of  the  business.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  problems  of  the  Traffic 
Too  frequently  it  has  been  a  “baby  without  a  home.”  Manager  are  technical  and  require  years  of  experience 
The  work  has  been  anybody’s  affair  and  no  one’s  and  training  to  fully  understand  them,  but  the  broad 
responsibility.  During  the  World  War  business  suffered  fundamental  principles  underlying  all  traffic  work  and 
from  the  chaotic  condition  of  our  transportation  sys-  the  possibilities  for  saving  real  dollars  in  transportation 
terns.  Merchandise  was  tied  up  in  transit.  Merchants  costs  are  not  difficult  to  understand.  Transportation 
couldn't  get  their  goods  in  plays  an  important  part  in 

our  modern  system  of  retail¬ 
ing.  It  gives  to  merchandise 
its  value.  An  increase  in  the 
cost  of  transportation  in¬ 
creases  the  selling  price  or 
reduces  the  profit.  Either  of 
these  results  is  important  to 
the  retailer. 

Waste  Must  Stop 

Retail  merchants  today  are 
realizing  more  and  more  that 
waste  of  time,  effort  and 
money  must  be  stopped.  Keen 
competition  between  rival 
markets  and  competitive  con¬ 
cerns  is  forcing  them  to  probe 
for  the  many  small  leaks, 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  may 
mean  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss,  dhey  are 
ai)plying  scientific  principles 
of  retailing  in  their  l)usiness, 
Init  there  is  one  item  of  e.x- 
])ense  which  has  been  sadly 
neglected,  an  item  which  no 
merchant  can  aft’ord  to  over¬ 
look.  and  that  item  is  the  cost 
uf  bringing  into  the  .store 
from  all  ])arts  of  the  world, 
the  thousands.  perhai)S  mill¬ 
ions  of  dollars  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise  ;  the  receiving, 
checking  and  marking  of  that 
merchandise;  and  after  it  is 
sold,  the  cost  of  packing  and 
partment  comes  a  keener  transporting  it  to  the  custo- 

appreciation  of  its  value  in  the  retail  store.  The  work  tomer’s  do(jr. 

has  been  cussed  and  discussed  from  many  angles.  Much  The  store  owner  who  thinks  he  has  no  transporta- 
has  been  said  and  written  abjut  it  but  little  of  it  finds  tion  problems  or  that  they  are  not  important,  is  mtiking 
its  way  into  trade  papers  and  magazines  that  reach  the  a  serious  mistake.  Every  store,  large  or  small,  has 
desk  of  the  average  store  executive.  That  the  Traffic  transportation  problems  and  they  are  important.  No 
Department  has  its  place  in  the  modern  system  of  re-  store  owner  can  afford  to  overlook  such  an  important 
tailing  just  as  much  as  it  has  its  place  in  other  lines  of  element  in  his  cost  of  distribution.  The  successful 
industn,'  and  business  cannot  be  denied.  Possibly  be-  store  must  have  the  right  merchandise,  at  the  right  time, 
cause  of  its  technical  nature  it  has  been  little  understood  and  at  the  right  price.  Transportion  plays  an  import- 
and  generally  misunderstood,  but  there  is  no  mystery  ant  part  in  both  the  time  and  price, 
about  traffic  management  or  its  practical  value  in  the  As  I  have  said  before,  transportation  gives  mer- 

retail  store.  chandise  its  value.  The  selling  price  of  an  article  de¬ 


season.  Orders  had  to  be 
placed  far  ahead  while  prices 
changed  overnight.  When  the 
goods  did  arrive,  due  to  con¬ 
ditions  more  or  less  beyond 
the  control  of  carriers,  there 
were  heavy  losses  due  to 
delay,  pilferage,  damage  and' 
overcharge,  etc.  The  “baby 
without  a  home”  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  all  kinds  of  trans¬ 
portation  ills. 

These  things  forced  traffic 
work  into  the  light  where  it 
could  l)e  studied.  Merchants 
began  to  realize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  it  in  their  business, 
and  to  look  around  for  some 
one  with  the  proper  experi¬ 
ence  and  training  to  take  care 
of  the  work.  They  began  to 
realize  their  transportation 
problems  were  serious  prob¬ 
lems.  and  that  in  the  ])ast 
heavy,  preventable  los.ses  had 
been  buried  in  tlie  peaceful 
resting  ground  of  the  expense 
ledger. 

Traffic  Defined 

The  exact  nature  and  value 
of  traffic  work  is  not  under¬ 
stood  by  the  average  store 
owner  and  e.xecutive.  With  a 
better  understanding  of  the 
functions  of  the  traffic  de- 


rRAFFIC  WORK  in  Retail  Stores 
ti'ill  be  the  subject  of  a  scries  of 
articles  in  this  and  forthcoming 
issues  of  The  Bl'lletix.  The  first  in¬ 
stallment  begins  on  this  page.  It  is  planned 
to  publish  a  nezv  section  of  the  series  in 
each  issue  hereafter  until  cz'cry  important 
phase  of  traffic  management  has  been 
described. 

In  the  folloii’ing  articles  ivill  be  dis¬ 
cussed  the  transportation  problems  of  the 
retail  traffic  department  beginning  until 
the  placing  of  the  order  and  follozoing  it 
through  until  the  arrival  of  the  shipment 
at  is  final  destination.  Some  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  covered  arc  shipping  terms, 
transit  insurance,  packing,  classification, 
routing,  rates,  preparation  of  bills  of  lad¬ 
ing.  claims  and  other  problems  of  internal 
and  e.vtcrnal  movement. 

livery  merchant  should  read  and  save 
these  articles  for  they  zvill  proz-idc  him 
with  a  graphic  statement  of  the  complete 
traffic  process.  They  zeill  be  z'aluable  as 
a  cheek  on  the  traffic  aetreities  in  stores 
zehieh  have  a  regular  traffic  department 
and  indispensable  to  merehants  zeho  have 
not  yet  set  up  this  part  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  .Ilbee  zerites  from  long  e.vpcri- 
enee  in  the  traffic  field  and  his  statements 
max  be  considered  authoritative. 
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I)ends  largely  upon  the  cost  of  getting  it  from  the  place 
where  it  is  ])roducecl  to  the  place  where  it  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  the  best  advantage.  An  increase  in  the  cost 
of  getting  the  raw  products  from  the  place  of  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  mills  and  factories,  and  the  finished  products 
to  the  jobbers,  retailers,  and  consumers  will  therefore 
affect  the  selling  price  or  the  profit. 

Fluctuating  Costs 

During  the  period  when  retail  values  were  on  the 
upward  climb,  little  attention  was  paid  by  the  retailers 
to  the  high  cost  of  transportation,  but  the  decline  in  re¬ 
tail  values,  with  no  lowering  in  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  presents  a  different  situation.  Thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  are  being  lost  in  transportation  costs,  much  of 
which  could  be  saved  by  a  better  understanding  of  the 
technical  requirements  in  transportation  matters  and  the 
many  opportunities  for  bringing  down  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

In  this  series  of  articles,  prepared  with  the  hope  that 
it  may  help  the  merchants  to  a  better  understancling  of 
traffic  work  and  its  re(|uirements  in  the  retail  store,  I 
have  tried  to  avoid  technical  terms  as  much  . as  possible. 
It  will  not  be  practicable  to  attempt  to  cover  the  various 
subjects  connected  with  the  work  in  a  technical  way 
such  as  is  done  in  courses  of  study  in  Traffic  Manage¬ 
ment.  For  the  traffic  student  there  are  many  reliable 
books  and  courses  at  a  nominal  cost.  Generally  they  are 
prepared  by  practical  traffic  men  who  have  spent  the' 
best  part  of  a  life  time  in  this  work.  My  jjurpose  here 
is  to  discuss  in  a  general  way  some  of  the  more  im- 
jHjrtant  problems  which  confront  the  traffic  department 
of  the  retail  store. 

W  hat  Is  Traffic  Work 

Traffic  work  is  something  more  than  just  a  receiving 
dej)artment  to  oj)en  cases  and  clieck  merchandise  against 
invoices — 

Or  a  shiiqiing  department  to  mark  cases  and  deliver 
them  with  bills  of  lading  to  a  truckman  to  carry  to  the 
freight  station — 

rjr  an  auditing  bureau  to  check  rates  and  classifica¬ 
tion — 

Or  a  claim  bureati  to  ])repare  and  imi.secute  claims 
for  loss,  damage  and  overcharges. 

It  is  all  of  these  and  something  m<jre.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Traffic  Department,  speaking  broadly,  to  see  that 
the  merchandise  is  brought  into  the  store  when  needed ; 
over  the  best  route  available  for  the  service  required; 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  store;  in  a  saleable 
condition ;  and  when  it  is  sohl,  to  see  that  it  is  delivered 
to  the  customer  in  proper  condition  and  without  un¬ 
necessary  delay  or  expense.  (It  is  to  be  understood 
thnt  wherever  reference  is  made  to  delivery  to  the 
customer,  local  deliveries  made  by  the  delivery  depart¬ 
ment  vehicles  are  not  included.  The  statement  refers 
to  deliveries  which  involve  outside  transportation  agen¬ 
cies,  express,  freight  or  parcel  post.) 

The  arm  of  the  Traffic  Department  must  reach  out 
to  the  traffic  and  shipping  departments  of  the  concerns 
from  w'hich  the  merchandise  is  purchased.  It  must  see 
that  the  goods  are  packed  and  classified  so  as  to  take 
the  lowest  legal  rate  and  afford  maximum  protection  to 
the  goods  while  in  transit. 


Its  watchful  eye  must  follow  them  from  the  time 
they  leave  the  shipper  until  they  reach  the  stock  rooms 
and  then  out  again  to  the  door  of  your  customer.  It 
must  protect  you  and  your  customer  from  unnecessary 
delays  and  losses  in  transit.  In  traffic  matters  it  is  the 
eyes  of  the  management  specifically  charged  with  the 
buying  of  its  transportation  service  at  an  expense  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars,  and  it  is  its  duty 
to  see  that  the  money  is  spent  wisely,  and  to  see  that 
you  get  the  best  possible  service  at  the  lowest  cost  to 
you  for  that  service.  Intelligent  work  upon  the  part 
of  the  Traffic  Department  can  greatly  aid  your  store  in 
holding  its  old  customers  and  in  getting  new  ones. 

Necessity  for  Traffic  Department 

Traffic  ^Management  today  is  a  profession.  The  real 
Traffic  Manager  is  a  technician  on  the  subject  of  trans¬ 
portation.  It  is  just  as  necessary  for  him  to  have 
technical  training  and  practical  experience  as  it  is  for 
the  Controller,  Merchandise  Manager  or  the  General 
Manager.  In  the  large  stores  he  deals  with  a  maze  of 
problems,  many  of  them  involved  in  legal  and  traffic 
technicalities. 

The  question  of  expense  is  not  the  only  consideration. 
The  shipper  of  today  incurs  certain  obligations  which 
he  cannot  disregard,  under  penalty  of  heavy  fines. 
Freight  tariffs  are  the  Government  freight  rate  laws. 
Ignoran^'e  of  the  requirements  of  those  laws  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  violations.  They  must  be  observed  just  as  the 
ta.x  laws  must  be  observed,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
shipper,  under  the  law,  to  know  the  requirements  and 
to  comply  with  them. 

What  has  just  been  said  about  shippers  applies  with 
equal,  if  not  greater,  force  to  receivers  of  freight. 
Upon  the  one  who  pays  the  charges  falls  the  resposi- 
bility  for  seeing  that  concerns  from  whom  he  buys  his 
merchandise  understand  all  the  requirements  and  leave 
nothing  undone  to  insure  the  service  retpiired  at  the 
lowest  legal  rate. 

The  evolution  of  the  transportation  laws,  while  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  traffic  man,  has  n(»  place  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  those  laws  are  technical,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  technically  trained  man  to  interpret  them. 
W  hile  it  is  true  that  unjust  discrimination  is  piv)hibited 
by  law,  the  time  will  never  come  when  some  shippers  do 
not  have  a  portion  of  their  freight  carried  at  lower  rates 
than  their  competitors.  This  is  so  because  of  the  great 
diversity  of  commodities,  and  of  the  methods  of  pack¬ 
ing  and  describing  those  commodities.  The  most  a  law 
can  do  is  to  insure  e<(ual  opportunity  to  all.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  of  these  complications  that  there  are  so  many 
opportunities  f(jr  lowering  your  cost  of  transportation. 

Association  \\  ill  Help 

In  the  small  store  where  the  volume  of  traffic  is  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the  employment  of  a  traffic  manager 
full  time,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  employ  part-time 
service  of  one  who  is  also  serving  others  in  a  similar 
way,  or  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  memljers  of  this 
Association  it  is  often  possible  for  our  Traffic  Bureau 
to  help  you  with  many  of  your  traffic  problems.  It  is 
here  to  serve  you  and  its  value  to  you  will  dejiend 
largely  upon  the  extent  to  which  you  call  upon  it  for 
service.  (Continued  on  next  'piKjc.) 
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How  much  money  can  the  Traffic  Manager  save  ?  We 
hear  this  question  often.  The  man  himself  will  largely 
determine  his  value  to  his  employer,  and  the  amount  of 
money  he  will  save.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
greater  the  volume  of  freight  moved  into  and  out  of 
the  store,  the  greater  will  be  the  opportunities  for  the 
traffic  man  to  save  money  for  his  employer.  The  money 
saved  by  the  traffic  man  is  usually  in  some  intangible 
form,  but  just  as  real  and  just  as  true  as  it  would  be 
if  it  could  be  figured  definitely  in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  value  of  the  Traffic  Manager’s  service  to  a  con¬ 
cern  is  measured  not  only  by  his  technical  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  tariffs,  rates,  rules,  regulations 
and  practices,  but  also  by  his  comprehensive  application 
of  them  to  the  business  he  represents.  He  must  know 
how  to  put  them  into  effect  legally  and  how  to  accom¬ 
plish  maximum  results  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
effort,  time  and  money,  by  making  use  of  all  the  sys¬ 
tematic  appliances  that  are  available  or  that  can  be 
devised  for  the  betterment  and  development  of  his 
traffic. 

Qualifications  of  Manager 

He  must  e.xercise  eternal  vigilance  as  new  cqnditions 
arise  necessitating  changes  in  rules,  regulations,  rates 
and  practices,  and  he  must  be  prepared  to  act  without 
hesitation  to  protect  the  interests  of  his  employer.  He 
must  be  familiar  with  local  transportation  conditions  in 
the  districts  from  which  and  to  which  his  shipments 
move.  :ind  he  must  be  equipped  with  a  comprehensive 
system  covering  the  movements  of  his  shipments. 

The  modern  Traffic  Department,  properly  organized 
and  directed  by  a  Traffic  ]\Ianager  qualified  by  training 
and  experience  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  that 
position,  should  be  largely  self-supporting.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  Traffic  Department  is  a  Ser¬ 
vice  Department,  and  much  of  its  effort  is  directed 
toward  the.  prevention  of  unnecessary  waste  of  time, 
effort  and  money  in  connection  with  the  movement  of 
its  shipments,  it  is  frequently  able  to  save  more  than 
■  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  operating  the  department. 

The  Traffic  Manager  of  a  large  department  store  told 
me  recently  that  during  the  four  years  he  has  been  with 
that  store  he  has  saved  his  firm  $95,000.  This  store  is 
located  near  its  sources  of  supply.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  stores  much  further  aw'ay  from  their  sources  of 
supply  who.se  Traffic  Departments  are  saving  them 
more  than  this  amount.  The  Traffic  Manager  of  an¬ 
other  store  told  me  his  store  had  saved  $30,000  a  year 
through  the  diversion  of  shipments  from  rail  to  water 
routes.  Routing  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways  he  is 
saving  his  firm’s  money.  The  smaller  stores  have  similar 
opportunities  for  saving  money. 

Work  Varies  in  Different  Stores 

In  former  days  the  matters  pertaining  to  freight 
rates ;  routing  of  shipments ;  auditing  and  checking  of 
freight  bills  the  tracing  of  lost  and  delayed  shipments; 
claims  for  loss,  damage  and  overcharge;  packing; 
shipping;  receiving;  trucking;  etc.,  w-ere  distributed 
among  a  number  of  departments.  They  were  handled 
by  people  without  experience  in  such  matters.  Because 
of  the  complexity  of  the  work  involved,  this  haphazard 
method  resulted  in  considerable  losses  in  time,  monev, 


and  not  infrequently,  loss  of  valued  customers.  Many 
large  stores  are  rapidly  replacing  these  haphazard,  in¬ 
efficient,  costly  methods  with  more  modern  systems 
of  traffic  management.  The  transportation  problems  are 
being  centralized  in  one  department  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  man  qualified  by  technical  training  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience  to  deal  with  such  matters. 

There  is,  speaking  generally,  wide  ignorance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Traffic  Manager.  The  title  “Traffic 
Manager”  has  been  a  much  used  and  at  the  same  time, 
a  much  abused  title.  In  many  cases  the  Traffic  Manager 
himself  does  not  thoroughly  understand  what  the  title 
implies. 

While  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  all  in¬ 
dustrial  traffic  department  work  are  the  same  no  matter 
whether  it  is  a  manufacturing,  wholesale  or  retail  estab¬ 
lishment.  there  are,  of  course,  certain  problems  peculiar 
to  each  business.  There  is  frequently  a  great  difference 
in  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  traffic  departments  in 
establishments  in  the  same  line  of  business.  In  some 
stores  the  Traffic  Department  has  charge  of  the  in¬ 
coming  goods,  but  does  not  have  charge  of  the  out¬ 
going  goods.  In  other  stores  the  situation  is  just  the 
reverse.  The  usual  reason  for  this,  is  that  the  position 
of  Traffic  Manager  has  grown  up  out  of  either  the 
Shipping  or  the  Receiving  Departments  established  in 
the  store  before  traffic  management  w’as  recognized  as 
a  separate  function  controlling  both  the  incoming  and 
the  outgoing  shipments. 

Functions  of  the  Traffic  Manager 

There  are  certain  duties,  however,  w’hich  have  been 
pretty  generally  recognized  as  properly  belonging  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Traffic  Department.  These  duties 
so  dovetail  into  the  work  of  many  other  departments 
of  the  store  that  a  detailed  list  of  them  at  this  point 
will  be  of  interest.  You  are  requested  to  bear  in  mind 
they  are  intended  to  apply  particularly  to  department 
store  traffic  management,  and  in  a  very  broad  sense. 
The  list  is  not  complete,  but  merely  suggestive  of  the 
more  inportant  duties  which  belong  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Traffic  Manager. 

1.  The  routing  of  all  incoming  and  outgoing  shipments. 

2.  The  quotation  of  all  freight,  express  and  other 
transportation  rates  and  charges. 

3.  The  auditing  of  all  bifls  for  transportation  charges.  . 

4.  The  preparation,  presentation  and  collection  of  all 
claims  for  loss,  damage  and  overcharge. 

5.  The  determination  of  packing  specifications  and  the 
supervision  of  all  packing,  insofar  as  the  cost  of 
transportation  or  the  safety  of  the  goods  may  be 
affected. 

6.  The  supervision  and  control  of  all  freight  services 
and  privileges. 

7.  The  complete  supervision  and  control  of  the  Re¬ 
ceiving,  Checking  and  Marking,  and  the  Shipping 
Departments. 

8.  The  complete  supervision  and  control  of  any  and  all 
expenses  connected  with  the  transportation  and  the 
handling  of  merchandise  on  the  Shipping  and  Re¬ 
ceiving  floors,  including  the  control  of  methods  of 
handling  and  trucking  to  and  from  railroad  freight 
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stations  and  steamship  piers ;  steamship  carriage ;  10.  Consolidation  of  inbound  L.  C.  L.  shipments  into 

motor  truck  transportation  (except  local  delivery)  ;  car  lots,  pool  car,  package  car  and  ferry  service, 

loading  and  unloading  of  cars  on  public  team  track  etc.  Furnishing  necessary  information  to  buyers  to 

and  private  sidings;  and  other  similar  services.  aid  them  in  the  selection  of  the  sources  of  supply 

9.  The  disposition  of  all  items  of  transportation  ex-  the  terms  of  shipments. 

pense,  and  the  preparation  of  such  statistics  as  may  EDITOR’S  NOTE:  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
be  required  by  the  Inisiness.  articles  on  traffic.  ITatch  for  future  i)i<>tallmeiits. 

Process  in  Drive  Against  Fraudulent  Advertising  Claims 


^llF  I’ROGUFSS  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Cum- 
mission  in  checking  misrepresentation  in  advertising 
is  of  first  im])ortance  to  all  honest  retailers.  The  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  conducting  a  drive  for  a  considerable 
])eriod  against  misleading  adverti.sing  in  the  form  of 
trade  names,  cuts  and  slogans. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Federal  I'rade  Com¬ 
mission  contained  details  of  cases  against  many  adver¬ 
tisers  whose  methods  were  considered  unsatisfactory, 
misleading  or  downright  dishonest.  Among  those  which 
resulted  in  “cease  and  desist”  orders  being  handed 
down  against  the  advertiser  were  the  following: 

N APTIIA  SOAP — Prohibited  use  of  the  word 
“Naptha,”  or  its  ecinivalent,  indescrilnng  soap  contain¬ 
ing  kerosene,  not  naptha,  or  in  describing  soap  contain¬ 
ing  no  naptha  when  sold  to  the  public,  or  in  an  amount 
of  1  i)ercent  or  less  by  weight. 

EICTTTIOUS  PRICES — Prohibited  establishment 
or  representation  of  any  fake  price  intended  to  indicate 
value  or  customary  prices  in  comparison  with  the  sale 
price. 

“TREE”  OEEERS — Prohibited  representations  that 
any  part  of  a  combination  offer  is  “free”  when  the 
purchaser  must  pay  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  com¬ 
bination  in  order  to  get  the  alleged  gift. 

ENGLISH  BROADCLOTH— VrohWnitd  use  of 
words  “English  Broadcloth”  to  describe  garments  un¬ 
less  they  are  made  of  broadcloth  made  in  and  inqxjrted 
from  England. 

MISUSE  OF  TRADE  NAMES — Prohibited  use 
of  word  “wool,”  alone  or  in  combination  with  such 
words  as  “nap”  (as  “woolnap”)  to  describe  products 
containing  no  wool,  unless  other  words  aptly  and  con¬ 
spicuously  state  that  the  product  contains  no  wool 
whatsoever.  This  same  principle  may  be  applied  to 
other  lines  and  terms. 

FALSE  REPRESENTATIONS  AS  TO  PRICES 
— Prohibited  false  representations  that  the  prices  asked 
for  merchandise  are  lower  than  previously  asked  for 
like  merchandise.  Also  prohibited  re])resentations  that 
commodities  offered  for  sale  at  varying  ])rices  differ 
in  quality  and  make  according  to  the  scale  of  prices 
when  such  is  not  a  fact. 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  POt/— Prohib¬ 
ited  use  of  this  slogan  to  create  an  impression  that 
savings  are  jinssible  by  eliminating  intermediate  dis¬ 
tributing  agencies,  unless  merchandise  so  described  is 
actually  direct  from  factory  to  the  public  with  actual 
savings,  and  unless  the  user  of  such  slogan  is  a  manu¬ 
facturer. 

SILK  AND  PART  SILK — “Silk”  must  not  be  used 
in  any  form,  way  or  manner,  to  describe  a  product 


unless  it  is  made  entirely  of  silk  derived  from  the  co¬ 
coon  of  the  silkworm.  Where  a  fabric  is  only  partly 
made  of  silk,  the  other  material  must  be  mentioned. 

The  great  body  of  honest  merchants  ])rofits  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  this  di¬ 
rection  for  the  obvious  reason  that  every  false  claim 
or  misrepresentation  which  is  read  by  the  public  re¬ 
duces  the  inilling  power  of  all  advertising.  It  is  human 
to  be  skei)tical  of  advertising  claims  after  one  has  been 
fooled  or  di.^apiw anted  a  few  times. 


More  Members  Publish  Advertisement 
Capitalizing  Association  Work 

Members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  in  several  cities  have  ])nblished  in  their  local  pa])ers 
tlie  “Service  to  Yon”  disj)lay  advertisement  which  was 
re])roduced  in  the  June  issue  of  The  Bulletin, 
'I'he  cities  which  have  advised  us  of  their  intention  to 
jmblish  the  announcement  (jr  have  forwarded  copies  of 
papers  containing  it  are  the  following:  Dayton.O., 
Portland,  Me.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  Columbus,  Ga.,  New 
London,  WJis.,  and  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

Many  other  merchants  who  have  seen  the  original 
copy  have  expressed  their  hearty  approval  of  the  idea 
and  indicated  their  intention  of  lining  up  other  mem¬ 
bers  o'"  the  Association  in  their  cities  to  join  with  them 
in  running  the  advertisement  in  the  local  papers.  They 
believe,  as  did  the  Dayton  stores  which  originated  the 
idea,  that  there  is  distinct  value  and  advantage  in  using 
display  space  to  capitalize  their  membership  in  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

The  Association  has  had  matrices  made  of  the  seal 
at  the  top  of  the  advertisement  which  are  available  to 
members  without  charge  if  they  plan  to  publish  the 
“Service  to  You”  page.  Full  size  copies  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  itself  also  will  be  supjdied  to  our  memlier 
stores. 

If  you  did  not  see  this  interesting  piece  of  con¬ 
structive  publicity  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Bulleti.n 
— it  was  on  page  3  in  connection  with  Lew  Hahn’s 
leading  editorial — you  have  missed  something  worth 
knowing  alxiut.  Write  us  for  more  details  if  yon  are 
not  familiar  with  the  announcement  and  the  idea  which 
jirompted  its  jmblication. 

Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions 

Merchandise  Managers’  Group,  1st  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  August  11  and  12,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

Sales  Promotion  Division.  2nd  Annual  Convention. 
September  28,  29  and  30,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Merchandise  Managers’  Group  Meets  in  August 

Merchandisers  and  Buyers  Convene  in  New  York  to  Discuss 
Problems  in  Afternoon  and  Evening  Meetings  for  Two  Days 


Merchandise  managers  and  buyers  in  our 
member  stores  will  be  given  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  together  in  New  York  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  Fall's  buying  season  to  hear  expert  dis¬ 
cussion  of  market  and  style  tendencies.  A  selected  group 
of  leaders  in  the  field  of  merchandising  and  style  will 
lead  the  discussions  of  prob¬ 
lems  in  ready  to  wear,  men’s 
apparel,  piece  goods  and  home 
furnishings  departments. 

The  First  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Merchandise 
.  Managers’  Group  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  will  l)e  the  oc¬ 
casion  for  this  unusual  gath¬ 
ering.  The  Convention  will 
he  held  in  New  York,  at 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  August 
11th  and  12th,  at  the  time 
when  the  New  York  market 
is  fairly  swarming  with  mer¬ 
chandise  men  and  buyers. 

The  Convention  should  be 
utilized  as  a  guiding  post  for 
market  ojjerations  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  men  and 
women. 

Mornings  Open 

O.  \V.  Knauth,  Executive 
Yice  President  of  R.  H. 

Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  Chairman  of  the 
^Merchandise  Managers’  Group,  has  announced  that  the 
program  is  being  arranged  in  a  manner  which  will  win 
the  approval  of  all  delegates.  The  meetings  will  be 
held  only  in  the  afternoon  and  cz’ening  of  each  of 
the  two  days.  No  sessions  are  scheduled  for  the 
mornings. 

Since  the  sessions  will  begin  at  2:30  P.  M.  on 
August  11th  and  12th,  buyers  and  merchandise  men 
will  have  more  than  half  their  working  hours  left  open 
to  devote  to  their  usual  business  in  showrooms  and  New 
York  offices.  The  afternoon  and  evening  meetings  will 
be  run  off  expeditiously  with  the  maximum  of  benefit 
to  all  who  attend. 

The  Merchandise  Managers’  Group,  although  it  is 
one  of  the  newest  affiliated  with  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 
has  an  enrollment  of  several  hundred  executives  in 
our  member  stores.  The  size  of  the  membership  and 
the  convenience  of  having  the  meetings  in  New  York  in 
the  buying  season  insure  a  large  and  enthusiastic  at¬ 
tendance.  The  Group  has  held  two  meetings  in  the  past 
in  connection  w’ith  the  Annual  Conventions  of  the  N. 
R.  D.  G.  A.  in  1925  and  1926.  These  sessions  attracted 
large  crowds  of  merchants. 

A  second  feature  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’ 


Convention  next  month  will  be  the  i)ractical  and  in¬ 
teresting  manner  in  which  the  topics  have  been  selected 
and  scheduled.  There  will  be  four  sessions  in  all,  two 
afternoons  and  two  evenings.  The  first  afternoon  will 
concentrate  on  merchandising  the  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment  ;  the  evening  is  devoted  to  merchandising  women’s 
ajqjarel ;  the  second  afternoon 
to  merchandising  home  fur¬ 
nishings  ;  the  concluding  sess¬ 
ion  to  men’s  clothing  and 
furnishings  and  as  an  added 
feature  two  prominent  bank¬ 
ers  who  will  discuss  the  busi¬ 
ness  outlook  and  the  use  of 
business  statistics. 

The  Four  Sessions 

This  program  means  that 
the  four  general  merchandise 
divisions  which  cover  every¬ 
thing  sold  in  the  modern  de¬ 
partment  store  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  discussions. 
That  sounds  like  a  lot  of  ter¬ 
ritory  to  take  in.  Read  over 
this  sample  list  of  the  top- 
notchers  who  will  deliver 
talks  and  form  your  own 
opinion  of  what  kind  of  a 
job  is  going  to  be  done. 

First  comes  the  Piece  Goods 
Session  o  n  Wednesday 
afternoon.  August  11th.  Joseph  Mayer,  Executive 
\’ice  President  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co..,  Inc.,  Gordon 
K.  Creighton,  Vice  President,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton;  F.  W.  Aldred,  Sec.-Treas.,  Gladding  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Providence,  and  J.  B.  Swinney,  Merchandise  !Man- 
ager,  Sanger  Bros.,  Dallas,  are  the  speakers.  They  will 
talk  on  such  vital  subjects  as  Turnover,  Markdowns 
and  Shortages  in  the  Piece  Goods  Departments.  This 
should  be  intensely  interesting. 

A  Fashion  Review 

Wednesday  evening  will  be  devoted  to  the  W’omen’s 
Apparel  Session  and  it  promises  to  be  something  worth 
talking  about.  Miss  Case,  of  “V’ogue”  Magazine  (this 
is  not  the  Mrs.  Chase  whose  style  demonstration  was 
such  a  great  success  at  the  February  Convention),  will 
preside  at  another  Fashion  Review  and  wall  present  a 
“Forecast  of  Style  in  Women’s  Ready  to  Wear  and 
Costume  Accessories  for  Fall.”  ^liss  Case  will  accom¬ 
pany  her  address  with  a  style  demonstration,  using 
mannequins  to  illustrate  the  latest  fashions  in  apparel 
and  accessories. 

At  this  session  also  will  lie  Henry  Creange,  Art  Direc¬ 
tor.  Cheney  Bros.,  the  great  silk  house.  Mr.  Creange 
will  have  for  his  subject  “Creating  Style  in  Fabrics.” 
The  speaker  is  in  charge  of  the  style  department  which 


First  Annual  Convention  | 

Merchandise  Managers’  Group 
i  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
August  11th  and  12th 

Afternoons  and  Evenings  Only 

Four  intensely  interesting  sessions  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  problems  of  the  four  main  | 
merchandising  divisions  in  the  modern  i 
retail  store.  A  session  devoted  to  each  | 
of  the  following:  Piece  Goods,  ^  omen’s  I 
i  Apparel,  Men’s  ^'ear  and  Home  Fur-  | 
nishings.  A  forecast  of  the  business  out-  j 
look  for  Fall  hy  a  leading  hanker.  i 

,  Read  the  Program  Details  and 
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originates  all  Cheney  Bros.’  designs  and  color  effects 
in  dress  materials. 

The  third  speaker,  at  this  session  will  be  Miss 
Dorothy  Shaver,  Director  of  Fashions,  Lord  &  Taylor, 
New  York.  She  will  speak  on  “The  Coordination  and 
.Application  of  Style  Knowledge  in  Department  Stores,” 
a  field  which  progressive  merchants  are  just  beginning 
to  develop.  Its  immense  possibilities  will  be  capably 
described  by  Miss  Shaver  who  in  addition  to  a  highly 
developed  knowledge  of  style  problems  has  the  practical 
retailer’s  point  of  view. 

Kirstein  to  Speak 

The  Home  Furnishings  Sessions  comes  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  August  12th.  An  outstanding  si^eaker  will 
be  Richardson  Wright,  of  “House  and  Garden,”  a  con¬ 
sumer  magazine  of  wide  circulation  and  a  recognized 
leader  in'  the  home  decoration  field.  Mr.  Wright  will 
discuss  the  style  tendencies  in  Home  Furnishings  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Merchandise  Manager.  There  will 
l)e  other  interesting  speakers  on  this  program  who  will 
.  treat  various  asjjects  of  the  problem  of  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Merchandising. 

Louis  Kirstein,  \'ice  President.  William  Filene’s 
Sons  Co..  Boston,  has  accepted  the  assignment  to  handle 


the  Merchandising  of  Men’s  Wear  at  the  concluding 
session,  Thursday  evening.  Mr.  Kirstein  is  so  well 
known  to  all  members  of  the  Association  that  this 
session  needs  no  additional  feature  to  bring  a  record 
attendance.  But  two  other  first  rate  speakers  will  add 
to  the  interest  in  the  wind-up  meeting.  One  of  them, 
B.  M.  Anderson,  the  Chase  National  Bank,  now  one  of 
New  York’s  greatest  financial  houses,  will  discuss  the 
outlook  for  business  in  the  Fall.  The  other,  Carl 
Snyder,  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  will  sjjeak  on  the  use 
t)f  business  statistics,  a  topic  bearing  closely  on  the 
merchandise  man’s  responsibility  for  forecasting  busi¬ 
ness  tendencies. 

You  don’t  have  to  play  any  favorites  at  this  Con¬ 
vention.  There  are  so  many  good  men  and  women  on 
the  program  that,  no  matter  when  you  might  walk  into 
a  meeting,  you  would  find  something  going  on  you 
would  not  care  to  miss.  That  means  it  is  wisest  to  be  on 
hand  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  sessions.  Remember, 
the  schedule  is  arranged  so  it  will  not  interfere  ma¬ 
terially  with  your  buying  work  in  the  market.  There 
isn’t  a  single  good  reason  for  any  self-respecting  buyer 
or  merchandiser  to  miss  the  sessions. 

There’s  every  reason  in  the  world  to  take  in  the 
First  Convention  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group. 
U’c'll  look'  for  you  there. 


Let  the  Association  Know  If  You  Are 
Operating  a  Postal  Substation 

If  you  have  a  Postal  Substation  in  your  store,  please 
let  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  know  alxnit  it  right  away. 
( )ur  members  from  time  to  time  inquire  of  us  how 
many  of  our  members  ojierate  Postal  Substations  in 
the  various  sections  of  the  country.  In  answering  these 
inquiries  we  have  aimed  to  build  up  a  file  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  which  shall  contain  information  with  reference 
to  the  operation  of  these  stations. 

We  find  that  our  file  is  by  no  means  complete  and 
that  we  are  obliged  to  answer  these  inquiries  from  our 
members  on  the  basis  of  the  limited  information  which 
we  have.  If  your  store  has  a  Postal  Substation  and  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  list  below,  please  advise  us  of 
the  omission.  Our  files  now  show  that  the  following 
stores  have  substations : 

The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  ITash. 

Stc'mhach  Co.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Luckey,  Platt  &  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

J.  F.  Stampfer  Co.,  Dubuque,  la. 

The  Heer  Stores  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

U’einstock,  Lubin  &  Co.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Jas.  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York. 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Neivark,  N.  J. 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  F. 

Osborne,  Norman  &  Zhaniser  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Charles  Trankla  &  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Ashton  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Rockford,  III. 

John  McGrath  &  Sons,  Brookhaven,  Miss. 

Santa  Fe  Dept.  Store,  Ft.  Madison,  la. 

Duluth  Glass  Block  Store,  Duluth,  Minn. 

If’.  M.  McBride,  Greenville,  Te.v. 

Paul  Steketee  &  Sons,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Penn  Traffic  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


IIol::7i'a.^scr,  Inc.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Hager  &  Bro.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Pcgucs  lYright  D.  G.  Co.,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 
Rhodes  Bros.  Dept.  Store,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Barton  Co.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Gus  Blass  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Pfeifer  Brothers,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

L.  S.  Ayres  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

If  any  store  listed  has  discontinued  the  operation  of 
the  jx)stal  substation  we  should  appreciate  receiving 
this  information. 


Controllers  of  Chicago  and  Vicinity 
Organize  New  Local  Group 

An  important  addition  to  the  already  fine  aggregation 
of  Local  Groups  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  was  or¬ 
ganized  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Chicago,  Ill.  Advices  have 
l)een  received  from  Henry  Anderson,  The  Boston 
Store,  that  a  number  of  Controllers  from  Chicago  and 
vicinity  representing  some  of  the  leading  stores  attended 
the  meeting  at  which  preliminary  organization  was 
effected. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  Group. 
Mr.  Hargreaves,  of  Mandel  Brothers,  was  elected  Sec¬ 
retary  and  Treasurer.  The  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
newly  organized  Group  was  arranged  for  June  17th  with 
discussions  of  problems  of  accounting  and  control 
featured. 

“I  feel  that  we  have  made  very  good  headway,” 
writes  Mr.  Anderson.  “The  interest  is  very  keen,  and 
I  believe,  as  we  proceed,  we  will  grow  in  numliers.  We 
hojje  to  be  able  to  contribute  something  of  value  to 
controllers’  work  generally.” 
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A  Unit  Stock  Control  System  Which  Works  Successfully 
in  the  Piece  Goods  Department 


J^EPARTMEXT  STORES  and  specialty  shops  very 

generally  have  been  using  a  unit  stock  control  system 
in  their  ready-to-wear  departments  with  much  success. 
These  stores  claim  that  the  results  of  a  unit  stock  con¬ 
trol  system  are  best  shown  by  the  increase  in  turnover, 
the  resulting  condition  of  their  stocks,  and  the  net 
profits  in  the  departments  where  the  unit  system  is 
operated. 

The  chief  accomplishment  of  a  unit  stock  control 
system  can  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  It  permits  a  minimum  stock  Zi'itli  a  nuixi- 
mum  sales  volume  by  pointing  out  the  best 
selling  lines,  and  shoiving  up  the  slow  sell¬ 
ing  lines.  This  results  in  increased  turn¬ 
over. 

2.  It  eliminates  the  handling  of  poor  selling 
merchandise,  thereby  reducing  mark- 
dozens  and  increasing  profits. 

3.  It  locates  stock  errors,  permits  rapid  loca¬ 
tion  of  stock  shortages,  thefts  and  mis¬ 
priced  merchandise. 

4.  It  permits  of  perfect  stock  control,  and 
forms  the  basis  for  proper  planning. 

Unit  stock  control  systems  are  gaining  in  popularity 
and  are  now  being  installed,  not  only  in  ready-to-wear 
departments,  but  in  millinery,  shoe,  glove,  muslin  un¬ 
derwear,  corsets,  men’s  clothing  and  hosiery  depart¬ 
ments.  These  departments  constitute  less  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  total  sales  volume  in  the  average  de¬ 
partment  store.  The  other  fifty  per  cent  in  most  stores 
remains  without  a  definite  control  due  to  the  great  mass 
of  small  articles  handled  in  many  of  the  departments 
and  the  usual  uncertainty  of  attempting  a  unit  control 
system  in  a  yard  goods  department,  where  there  seems 
to  be  no  definite  given  unit. 

Where  Control  Is  Needed 

The  yard  goods  departments,  including  silks,  velvets, 
woolen  dress  goods  and  cotton  yard  goods,  constitute 
from  eight  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  volume  of 
the  average  department  store.  In  no  single  department, 
in  the  year  1925,  has  there  been  such  misguided  buy¬ 
ing,  such  large  stock  shortages,  such  over-stocking  of 
merchandise,  such  a  total  lack  of  proper  control  as  in 
the  yard  goods  departments. 

The  eastern  Federal  Reserve  Bank  reports  give  the 
following  ratio  of  sales  to  stocks  for  the  year  1924  as 
compared  with  the  year  1925 : 


SALES  STOCKS 

Silks  and  Velvets  Gain  11.2%  Reduced  0.5% 

.  Woolen  Dress  Goods  Loss  13.3%  Gain  2.0% 

Cotton  Dress  Goods  Loss  5.5%  Gain  0.1% 

These  statistics  show  the  total  lack  of  uniformity  in 
ratio  change  for  the  two  years.  While  the  silk  yard 
goods  materials  have  been  making  a  rapid  gain  in  sales, 
the  woolen  dress  goods  sales  have  so  declined  that  many 
of  the  woolen  manufacturers  have  been  forced  to  close 
their  mills. 

Cotton  goods  sales  have  reflected  some  interesting 
declines  since  the  year  1921.  Statistics  gathered  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress  show  the  following  results  for  the 
last  five  years  in  the  cotton  goods  and  linen  departments : 


Using  1921  as  a  basis  of  100 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Wash  Goods  100 

88.5 

98.5 

97.0 

92.3 

Linens  100 

90.9 

95.3 

94.1 

99.4 

Domestics  100 

87.5 

78.6 

94.1 

97.1 

With  this  decline  in  sales  volume  in  woolen  dress 
goods  and  cotton  goods,  there  has  been  no  curtailment 
of  the  mark-downs,  nor  any  greater  control  of  stock 
shortages. 

Losses  Are  Heavy 

Statistics  covering  these  same  yard  goods  depart¬ 
ments,  collected  by  the  Controllers’  Congress  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  show  the  fol¬ 
lowing  unfavorable  result  for  mark-down  and  stock 
shortages : 

STORES  WITH  SALES  VOLUME  OF  $5,000,000 
Mark-Downs  Stock  Shortages 
1924  1925  1924  1925 

Silks  &  Velvets  7.0%  8.3%  2.75%  2.56% 

Woolen  Dress  Goods  7.5  9.0  2.21  2.72 

Cotton  Dress  Goods  7.0  9.0  2.81  2.20 

Analysis  of  the  above  figures  show  the  lack  of  proper 
control  in  these  departments.  Stores  with  sales  of 
$5,000,000  show  a  sales  volume  in  these  three  depart¬ 
ments  of  7.48%  of  the  total  volume.  With  an  inventory 
shortage  of  2.5%  for  stores  with  this  sales  volume,  the 
loss  in  these  three  departments  alone  w’ould  amount  to 
$9,350.00,  one-fourth  of  which,  invested  in  a  good 
stock  control  system  could  doubtless  eliminate  these 
great  losses. 

The  Herzfeld-Phillipson  Company  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  have  been  operating  a  simple  unit  stock 
control  system  in  their  yard  goods  departments,  with  the 
same  success  as  they  have  had  in  all  other  departments 
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using  this  system,  and  with  no  greater  effort  for 
oi)erations,  nor  any  greater  expenditure. 

Yards  and  Inches 

The  basis  of  their  unit  control  system  in  yard  goods 
is  the  yard.  All  fractional  yardage  is  recorded  in 
inches,  such  as  27.27,  meaning  27  yards  and  27  inches, 
or  in  other  words,  27 yards.  But  by  operating  yardage 
in  this  decimal  manner  of  indicating  inches,  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  fractional  parts  of  the  yard  is  very  simple. 

The  materials  in  each  department  are  sub-classified 
according  to  the  types  of  piece  goods  handled,  that  is. 


in  which  the  merchandise  is  sold.  The  information  is 
filled  in  on  the  record  cards  directly  from  the  invoice. 

On  the  extreme  left  hand  side  of  the  record,  the  color 
number  in  each  quality  for  each  manufacturer  is  en¬ 
tered.  On  the  illustration  given,  there  are  three  different 
patterns,  that  is  3725,  261/297  and  2704. 

Details  of  Record 

Each  scjuare  of  the  record  card  contains  one  week’s 
ojjerations.  'I'he  card  is  wide  enough  to  contain  seven¬ 
teen  weeks,  or  is  set  up  with  seventeen  squares  across 
the  top. 


Form  iVo.  1 — Hotv  Piece  Goods  Control  Record  Is  Kept 


in  the  silk  goods  department,  the  classifications  would 
be  plain  crepes,  printed  crepes,  plain  georgettes,  printed 
georgettes,  cantons,  velvets,  etc. 

When  the  yard  goods  merchandise  is  received,  the 
lx)lt  should  be  measured  to  avoid  shortages  occuring 
from  the  vendor’s  original  piece.  The  price  ticket 
placed  on  each  bolt  is  marked  with  the  prop)er  classi¬ 
fication,  the  manufacturer’s  initial,  the  manufacturer’s 
quality  number,  the  manufacturer’s  style  or  color 
number. 

This  information  is  then  set  up  on  a  record  card. 
(See  Form  1.)  The  card  is  the  same  one  usfed  for 
unit  control  in  other  departments,  and  fits  into  a  visible 
index.  One  card  is  opened  for  each  vendor  in  each 
sub-classification.  The  same  information  as  placed  on 
the  price  ticket  is  entered  on  the  record  card.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  card  is  the  manufacturer’s  name,  the 
manufacturer’s  letter,  the  style  number,  the  description 
or  classification  number,  the  price  and  the  department 


Space  is  left  at  the  top  of  the  card  for  the  cost, 
usually  indicated  in  code,  for  the  taking  of  mark-downs 
on  the  patterns  listed,  for  the  invoice  number,  and  to 
the  ext'reme  right  a  space  for  indicating  whether  or 
not  the  merchandise  carries  a  clerk’s  K.  D.  or  P.  M., 
and  the  date  such  premium  was  allowed. 

When  the  merchandise  is  received,  the  total  yardage 
contained  in  the  piece  is  listed  on  the  third  line  of  the 
square.  The  illustration  shows  there  were  28  yards  and 
30  inches  of  color  No.  3725  received.  The  first  two 
lines  are  divided  into  days,  so  that  each  line  contains 
yardage  for  three  days  selling,  or  the  two  lines  should 
take  care  of  the  total  yardage  sold  for  one  week. 

The  sum  of  the  total  yardage  sold  each  week  is 
totalled  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  entered  on  the 
fourth  line,  where  it  is  deducted  from  the  total  yardage 
in  the  piece,  and  the  balance  carried  forward  to  the 
second  week’s  selling. 

(Coutimied  on  page  25) 
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Some  Benefits  of  Standardized  Apparel  Sizes 

Experience  of  Knit  Underwear  Manufacturers  Shows  What 
Uniformity  in  Sizing  Women’s  Garments  Might  Accomplish 

By  J.  Vi .  Knapp,  The  J.  W.  Knapp  Company,  Lansing.  Mich. 


PRELIMINARY  to  making  up  the  program  for 
the  recent  Ohio  Retail  Dry  ( joods  Association  Con¬ 
vention  at  Columbus,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  out 
to  the  members  of  that  association  asking  them  what 
subject  they  would  like  discussed.  “Standardization  of 
Sizes"  received  more  interest,  according  to  the  replies, 
than  any  other  subject — indi¬ 
cating  that  Ohio  merchants 
are  witnessing  trouble  with 
wrongly  sized  garments  and  , 
were  anxious  to  find  out 
what  could  be  done  to  com¬ 
bat  the  problem. 

Executives  of  leading  Bos¬ 
ton  stores  quite  recently  were 
much  aroused  because  cer¬ 
tain  garment  manufacturers 
continue  to  send  them  gar¬ 
ments  bearing  incorrect  size 
tickets.  Many  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  are  calling  for  some 
concerted  action  on  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  a  cooi)erative 
movement  will  be  launched  in 
the  near  future  against  mis- 
sizing  evil. 

Size  Uncertainty 

We  will  admit  that  buyers 
often  do  make  mistakes  and 
purchase  garments  f  r  o  m 
manufacturers  of  ill  repute, 
but  w’hy  should  there  be 
houses  which  manufacture 
garments  which  are  not  the 
sizes  that  they  are  marked.  Are 
these  not  substandards — and 
why  are  they  not  purchased 
as  such?  However,  our  in¬ 
vestigation  has  proved  even  in  cases  with  so  called  good 
manufacturers  that  they  do  not  ship  garments  as 
ordered  and  garments  marked  the  same  size  from  the 
same  manufacturer  do  not  measure  alike. 

W'hen  you  order  a  size  “36"  you  wonder  uimhi  what 
scale  or  basis  you  are  going  to  receive  it.  What  basis 
then  are  you  going  to  work  iqwn  when  you  find  your 
stock  is  short  of  medium  sizes  in  garments  and  you 
reorder  these  sizes?  If  each  manufacturer  scales  just 
a  bit  different,  are  you  going  to  receive  the  exact  sizes 
you  require?  She  Control  of  stock  is  of  no  use  unless 
there  is  the  same  basis  among  all  the  manufacturers 
from  xvliom  this  merchandise  is  received. 

If  statistics  were  available  to  show  the  appalling 
amount  of  merchandise  returned  to  garment  manu¬ 


facturers  due  to  wrong  sizing,  we  believe  they  would 
show  ccmvincingly  that  the  existing  method  of  sizing 
is  a  most  deplorable,  expensive,  and  annoying  one 
both  to  the  manufacturer  and  retailer — all  of  which 
could  be  eliminated  successfully  by  the  garment  manu¬ 
facturer  through  the  adoption  of  standard  sizes. 

Standardization 

.\t  the  last  convention  of 
the  Ohio  Retail  Dry  Go<jds 
Association,  Robert  Cooper, 
President,  Cooper  Knit  Un¬ 
derwear  Company,  Kenosha. 
Wisconsin,  gave  an  address. 
"Standardization  of  Sizes 
from  the  Manufacturing 
Standpoint,”  showing  the 
way  in  which  manufacturers 
can  do  away  with  that  con¬ 
dition  which  will  ruin  in¬ 
dustry  and  how  they  can 
build  their  industry  and  put 
it  where  garments  made  to 
a  standard  can  be  sold  at  a 
l)rofit  l)oth  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  retailer. 

It  seems  perfectly  absurd 
that  we  should  continue  along 
the  lines  of  indifference  to 
this  great  waste  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  business  line  when  it 
can  be  remedied  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  getting  together 
and  adopting  some  such 
scheme  as  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Knit  Underwear  As¬ 
sociation.  I  quote  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  Mr.  Coopers’ 
splendid  talk  at  the  Ohio  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Convention. 
"Standardization  of  any  article  is  an  industry  prob¬ 
lem.  It  must  be  to  bring  the  biggest  return.  Individ¬ 
uals  can  control  only  their  own  product.  Goods  from 
some  manufacturers  have  been  so  carefully  designed, 
that  they  fill  the  bill.  Others,  because  of  faulty  design, 
do  not  and  their  failure  actually  damages  the  industry 
of  which  they  are  members.  Ultimately,  if  the  public 
loses  confidence,  the  market  is  destroyed. 

^  ins  Confidence 

“Just  a  short  time  ago.  a  General  Motors  advertise¬ 
ment  aiq)eared  telling  of  the  hundreds  of  sizes  and 
threads  of  bolts  their  engineers  has  been  able  to  dis¬ 
continue  by  standardizing.  That  the  public  will  benefit 
by  better  motor  car  values  no  one  doubts.  Fm  sure  the 
jiublic  believes  it  not  only  is  obtaining  better  values. 


J.  V^^.  Knapp 

The  J.  W.  Knapp  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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but  there  will  l)e  less  trouble  with  prompt  repairs  up  new  sources  of  supply,  simplifies  production,  re- 
tbrougliout  the  •entire  life  of  the  car.  duces  prices,  betters  service,  would  standardized  sizes 

“If  the  adojnion  of  Iwlt  standards  pays  General  Mo-  of  the  articles  we  sell  help  us?  When  the  i)ul)lic  con- 
tors  for  the  time  and  exjiense  involved,  if  it  opens  cedes  the  articles  we  manufacture,  and  you  sell,  are  as 

worthy  of  ctjufidence  as  a 
General  ^Motors  product, 
then  a  larjje  part  of  our  job 
has  been  finished. 

“The  standardization  of 
sizes  of  knitted  underwear 
by  the  Associated  Knit  Un¬ 
derwear  Manufacturers  was 
the  effort  of  an  association 
having  80%  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  country  repre¬ 
sented  by  its  members.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  ])roduc- 
tion  of  its  members,  and  the 
wide  variety  and  quality  of 
the  g(X)ds  produced,  we  had 
perhaps  as  big  a  job  as  any 
of  its  kind  ever  undertaken. 

\  Chaotic  State 

•  “Some  members  sold  di¬ 
rect  to  retailers  under  their 
own  labels:  others  to  the 
jobl)ers  under  the  jobber's 
individual  labels.  Some 
manufactured  correct  sizes 
which  were  also  correctly 
])ro]iortioned  and  cimse- 
(piently  were  garments 
which  fitted  correctly  and 
comfortably.  Some  manu¬ 
factured  garments  which 
were  not  projicrly  designed, 
could  not  fit  the  average 
man  and  conse(|uently  were 
below  the  standard  demand¬ 
ed  by  the  consuming  public 
and  by  the  better  posted 
class  of  retailers.  When  so 
large  a  prciduction  was  re¬ 
presented  in  one  meeting, 
imagine  the  questions !  Did 
“half  sleeves”  mean  quarter 
length  or  to  the  elbow  ? 
What  trunk  measurement  is 
right  for  a  forty  chest  size? 
What  size  should  the  gar¬ 
ment  be  marked. 

“Just  consider  the  sale 
of  the  goods.  Goods  are  sold 
at  retail  under  diflferent  con¬ 
sumer  appeals.  A  common 
one  is  price.  Skimped  sizes 
have  often  been  forced  on 
a  merchant,  purely  on  a 
j)rice  basis,  and  which 

Customers'  Measurement  Blank  devised  by  Mr.  Knapp  and  adopted  by  the  proved  a  very  bad  invest- 
Interstate  Merchants'  Council  and  Ohio  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  Used  ment  for  evervbodv  who 
for  listing  customers'  measurements  and  determining  ichat  sizes  handles  them.  There  is 

local  trade  requires  nothing  so  cheaji.  someone 


CUSTOMERS’  ME.\SUREMENTS  BLANK 

AS  ADOPTED  8Y  INTERSTATE  MERCHANTS  COUNCII.  AT  CHICAGO.  DEC  1.  1923 

NOTICE— 

MeaturemfnU  be  taken  of  women  and  firla  18  year«  of  age  or  older. 

Tape  measures  used  should  be  new  and  firm. 

Measurements  should  be  taken  tight  to  body  but  not  pinched. 

Measurements  should  be  entered  in  spaces  corresponding  to  measurements  taken.  | 
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EXPLANATION  OP  MEASUREMENTS— 

1.  Taken  Sfi"  below  neckline  in  front,  8%**  below  neckline  in  rear. 

5.  Taken  at  base  of  neck. 

€.  Taken  from  bottom  of  hollow  of  neck  to  waist  line. 

7.  Taken  from  bone  at  base  of  neck  to  waist  line. 

8.  Taken  from  sleeve  seam  to  sleeve  seam. 

9.  Taken  from  sleeve  seam  to  sleeve  seam. 

13.  Taken  from  tight  against  arm  loint  to  the  base  of  the  thumb. 

14.  To  be  wearing  shoes. 

Cmw^UBMati  •!  J*  W*  KNAFF  CO.«  Lanilnc,  Met 
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else  can’t  make  it  smaller  at  a  reduction  in  the  price. 

“If  sub-standard  goods  were  made  standard  size, 
they  would  cost  more.  The  price  would  have  to  be 
raised  to  cover  the  additional  material  used.  Would 
the  public  pay  the  extra  price?  We  recognize  there 
would  always  be  a  market  for  sub-standard  sizes  until 
the  public  learned  the  difference.  So  sub-standard 
sizes  will  continue  to  be  made  to  fill  the  demand  for 
them. 

“But  a  ready  means  of  identifying  the  standards 
.sizes  was  arranged  by  adopting  a  label  to  be  used  only 
on  the  standard  sizes.  Then  the  public  can  select  its 
purchases  intelligently,  and  if  the  sub-standard  or  small¬ 
er  size  is  wanted  at  the  lower  price,  well  and  good. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  full  size  garment  is  wanted, 
the  uniform  label  will  certify  the  garment  is  standard 
size. 

“The  uniform  laljel  has  been  protected  by  law  and 
title  is  owned  by  the  Associated  Knit  Underwear  Man¬ 
ufacturers.  Non-members,  as  welt  as  members  of  our 
association,  will  be  licensed  to  use  this  garment  label 
on  all  goods  comjdying  with  the  standard  size  measure¬ 
ments.  Their  use  of  the  label  can  be  continued  until 
the  license  is  returned  to  the  association  or  until  it  is 
revoked  because  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  and  Correction 
has  found  the  manufacturer  to  have ,  knowingly,  will¬ 
fully  and  continually  violated  the  terms  of  his  license 
contract.  In  such  a  case  the  revoking  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  licen.se  will  be  given  the  utmost  publicity. 

“National  associations  of  distributors  will  be  invited 
to  name  rei)resentatives  to  sit  on  the  Committee  of  In¬ 
quiry  and  Correction,  and  vote  with  the  representatives 
of  the  manufacturers  in  questions  of  enforcing  the 
standard  label.  Representatives  of  national  associations 
of  distributors  were  invited  to  seats  on  our  Standardi¬ 
zation  Committee.  The  distributors  representatives  on 
the  Standardization  Committee  were  regular  in  their 
attendance,  took  an  active  part  in  discussions  and  as¬ 
sisted  the  manufacturer  memljers  in  the  entire  work. 

Government  Helps 

“The  Committee  promptly  employed  a  full  time  man, 
well  qualified  for  the  work.  Arrangements  w’ere  made 
with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  to  have 
the  Committee’s  employee  work  in  their  lalwratories 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  under  the  supervision  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Bureau’s  trained  experts  and  scientists.  We, 
of  course,  agreeing  the  results  were  to  be  published 
as  a  government  publication,  and  the  information  thus 
be  made  public. 

“Reliable  methods  to  be  used  in  the  work  were  de¬ 
vised  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  work  started. 
Such  a  job  requires  much  patience  and  time.  Fully 
a  year  and  a  half  passed  before  the  first  report  was 
submitted  to  the  association.  It  covered  men’s  IXI 
ribbed  union  suits.  Existing  old  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
both  manufacturers  and  retailers  had  to  be  disposed  of, 
so  goods  complying  with  the  new  standards  were  held 
back  until  the  beginning  of  this  Spring  season. 

“The  Committee  proceeded  on  the  idea  that  if  the 
average  of  a  large  number  of  mills’  practises  were 
taken,  the  result  would  mo.st  nearly  satisfy  the  wearer. 

(a)  It  selected  a  method  of  measuring  each  mill’s 
product,  so  the  result  would  be  uniform. 

(b)  Made  a  survey,  using  the  method  selected. 


(c)  Developed  standard  measurements  from  the  data 
received. 

(d)  Selected  suitable  tolerances  or  allowances  from 
the  standard  measurements,  for  use  with  elastic 
knitted  fabrics. 

Benefits  Seen 

“It  is  our  belief  also  that  the  Knitted  underwear  in¬ 
dustry,  in  common  with  a  great  many  other  industries, 
needs  a  standard  of  value,  and  we  believe  further  that 
the  standardization  of  sizes  and  measurements  will  set 
up  such  a  standard.  While  it  will  not  do  away  with  the 
manufacture  of  sub-standard  merchandise,  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  sizes  and  measurements,  of  garments 
l)earing  a  standard  label  will  remove  the  sub-standard 
merchandise  from  competition  with  the  standard  and 
thereby  immediately  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  industry,  which  includes  the  jobber  and  retailer. 
In  addition,  the  use  of  a  standard  label  on  standard 
size  garments  will  enable  the  retail  and  jobbing  buyer 
to  purchase  more  intelligently.  In  other  words,  when 
solicited  by  salesmen  and  given  a  price  per  dozen, 
all  garments  marked  with  the  standard  label  will  be 
exactly  the  same,  so  far  as  size  and  measurements, 
which  leaves  to  the  buyer  only  quality  and  actual 
comparative  prices  to  consider.  In  other  words,  he 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  know  exactly  what  he  is 
buying  and  competing  mills  will  be  in  a  better  jHisition 
to  know  against  what  they  are  actually  competing. 

“It  is  our  belief  that  the  size  standardization  of  knit¬ 
ted  underwear  and  the  use  of  the  standard  label  will 
mean  more  intelligent  buying  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  the  jobber  and  the  retailer;  and  the  lessening 
of  cut-throat  competition  between  manufacturers,  job¬ 
bers  and  retailers,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  standard  of 
value  with  which  merchandise  may  be  compared.’’ 


Lew  Hahn  Visiting  Western  Members 

Lew  Hahn,  Managing  Director  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
left  New  York  at  the  end  of  June  for  one  of  his 
|)eriodic  visits  to  the  Far  Western  members  of  the 
Association.  He  will  remain  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
several  weeks. 

Mr.  Hahn’s  itinerary  calls  for  stops  of  from  one  to 
several  days  in  the  following  cities:  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  and  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore., 
Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Spokane,  Wash.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  and  Denver,  Colo.  He  will  return  to  New  York 
in  August. 


Tax  Off  Store  Delivery  Trucks 

A  recent  tax  ruling  of  interest  to  retailers  provides 
that  automobile  trucks  exempted  from  taxation  in  the 
new  revenue  act  include  only  those  used  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  property.  In  announcing  this  ruling,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  points  out  that  all  other  auto¬ 
mobiles  are  taxed  3  per  cent.  Automobile  trucks  used 
to  transport  persons,  including  taxicabs,  buses,  racing 
and  sightseeing  cars,  {xjlice  patrols,  ambulances,  fire 
department  cars  and  other  passenger  vehicles  are  all 
listed  as  taxable.  Store  delivery  wagons,  because  they 
are  used  for  the  transportation  of  goods,  are  exempt 
from  the  excise  tax. 
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The  Cost  of 
Doing  Business 


National  Cash  Register  installations  are  reducing  the 
cost  of  doing  business  in  modern  department  stores 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Here  is  a  typical  example 

10  Cashiers  at  $12.00  per  week  $  6,240  per  year 
22  Bundle  Wrappers  at  $9.00  10,296  ’’ 

8  Cash  Audit  Clerks  at  $14.00  5,824  ” 

Reduce  cost  of  Sales  Books  -  1,053  ”  ” 

Total  savings  effected  -  $23,413 

These  figures  do  not  include  indirect  saving  such  as: 
reducing  time  of  handling  cash  from  two  minutes  and 
nine  seconds  to  an  average  of  27  seconds,  and  the 
saving  in  clerk  hire;  saving  in  lost  sales  due  to  divided 
attention  in  selling;  reducing  delivery  through  more 

I  taken  packages;  and  most  of  all,  the  pleased  feeling 

with  which  the  customer  responds  to  quick  National 

1  Cash  Register  service. 

I 

I 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 

i 

! 

I 
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Interest  Your  Workers  in  the  Store’s  Policies 

The  Marston  Company’s  Advertising  Policy  Furnishes  Fine 
Example  of  the  Value  of  Keeping  Store  Aims  Before  Staff 

By  Hugh  Strong,  Advertising  Manager,  The  Marston  Company,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


The  marston  company,  in  its  advertising, 
has  one  main  object,  namely,  to  produce  the  largest 
possible  effect  in  the  promotion  of  the  business. 
This  has  reference  to  two 
different  phases  —  immediate 
results  and  cumulative  bene¬ 
fit.  We  wish  to  sell  as 
many  goods  as  possible  by 
our  day-to-day  advertise¬ 
ments  and  also  to  make  the 
general  effect  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  such  as  will  secure  and 
maintain  interest  and  good¬ 
will.  Accepting  fully  the  idea 
that  advertising,  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  should  correctly  rep¬ 
resent  the  store,  we  give  the 
following  qualities  to  be  de¬ 
sired  : 

MODERATION  —  This 
refers  to  all  angles  of  adver¬ 
tising  work.  The  Marston 
Store  does  not  go  to  ex¬ 
tremes.  It  aims  for  those 
qualities  of  reasonableness, 
thoroughness,  and  sincerity 
which  “wear  well.”  In  line 
with  this,  onr  advertising 
should  not  go  to  extremes  in 
the  use  of  English,  but  should 
try  to  maintain  an  equilibri¬ 
um  of  simplicity,  naturalness, 
and  accuracy  in  statements 
made,  adjectives  used,  and 
presentation  of  material. 

No  Self  Praise 

The  ^Marston  Company 
does  not  wish  in  its  advertis¬ 
ing  to  adopt  a  boastful  tone 
or  to  “throw  bouquets  at  it¬ 
self.”  Let  us,  rather,  try  to 
get  our  message  over  by  cor¬ 
rect,  attractive  descriptions  of 
merchandise  and  by  reason¬ 
able  comments  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  service  rendered  and 
facilities  offered. 

ACCURACY— \\t  believe 
it  would  be  better  for  us  to 

have  no  advertising  at  all  than  to  have  advertising  which 
gives  a  wrong  impression  or  brings  an  unfavorable  re¬ 
action  of  disappointment  or  resentment  in  the  minds  of 
customers.  To  this  end,  it  is  important  to  be  conserva¬ 
tive — even  a  little  too  conservative,  possibly — in  claims 
made.  We  never  use  such  expressions  as  “formerly  up 


to  $- 


nASIC  policies  of  operation,  service 
£j  and  advertising  should  be  established 
by  every  retail  store.  It  is  not 
sufficient,  however,  that  they  be  agreed 
upon  in  the  firm’s  office.  They  must  be 
kept  constantly  before  the  executives  and 
personnel  of  the  institution  and  made  in¬ 
teresting  enough  to  be  worth  thinking 
about. 

The  Marston  Company,  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  has  done  something  of  this  nature 
zvith  its  advertising  policy.  Not  long  ago, 
Mr.  Strong,  the  Advertising  Manager, 
formulated  the  statement  reproduced  on 
this  page.  His  firm  adopted  it  and  sub¬ 
sequently  it  zi’as  distributed  among  those 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  store  zAio 
zccrc  in  any  zvay  interested  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  advertising  copy. 

This  statement  of  advertising  policy  is 
published  zAthout  change  or  enibellish- 
nicnt  just  as  it  zeas  distributed  in  the 
Marston  store.  Those  zAio  read  it  care¬ 
fully  zeill  find  that  if,  as  does  every  zvorth 
zAiile  effort  of  this  nature,  embodies  many 
of  the  features  of  the  “Standards  of  Prac¬ 
tice"  of  our  ozvn  Sales  Promotion  Divi¬ 
sion.  It  is  one  more  proof  that  the 
“Standard-z"  reflect  the  practical  ideals  of 
all  progressive,  thoughtful  retail  adver¬ 
tising  men. 

Many  stores  arc  zeorking  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage  because,  zAtile  they  have 
considered  their  policies  intelligently, 
they  have  not  put  them  into  concise,  ap¬ 
pealing  form  and  circulated  them  effect¬ 
ively  in  their  stores,  ll’e  believe  that 
Marston  Company’s  statement  of  adver¬ 
tising  policy  should  serz'C  as  an  incentive 
to  those  others  to  “sell’’  their  ozen  policies 
to  their  zeorkers  and  e.x'ccutivcs. 


Price  comparisons  are  used  only  when  the 
goods  or  e.xact  duplicates  of  them  were  actually  in  our 
stock  at  the  prices  stated.  Then  we  say,  “formerly 
$2.00  to  $3.00,”  giving  the  en¬ 
tire  price  range  and  being 
sure  that  at  least  10%  of  the 
articles  were  marked  at  the 
highest  price  named. 

Particular  attention  should 
be  given  the  spelling  of 
proper  names.  Also  there 
should  be  a  consistent  policy 
regarding  such  compound 
words  as  “nightgowns,” 
“smallwares,”  “suit-cases,” 
“hat-boxes,”  etc.  Hyphens, 
apostrophes  and  all  punctua¬ 
tion  marks  should  be  used 
with  judgment  and  accuracy. 


Balanced  Copy 

STYLE  INTEREST-^r 
news  value.  This  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  positive  importance, 
riie  perennial  interest  in 
dress  and  fashions  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  supplying  of  authentic 
fashion  news  is  a  service  we 
may  render  our  customers. 
To  foster  the  iflea  of  Mar- 
ston's  as  a  center  for  new'  and 
authoritative  fashions  is  one 
of  the  things  our  advertising 
should  do.  It  may  be  done 
with  the  ])roi>er  balance  be¬ 
tween  sprightliness  and  digni¬ 
ty.  between  enthusiasm  and 
re.serve. 

1  It  is  desirable  to  avoid  the 
use  of  trite  phrases  and 
hackneyed  words  such  as 
“assemblage,”  “elegant,”  “rare 
opportunity,”  “must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.”  etc.  Also 
to  omit  such  trade  idioms  as 
“these  goods  ‘come  in’  the  fol¬ 
lowing  colors.” 

A  fresh,  crisp,  bouyant 
style  should  be  our  aim. 
Simple,  Anglo-Saxon  language  in  short  sentences  will 
help  to  make  our  advertisements  easily  read,  intelligi¬ 
ble  and  effective.  When  advertising  merchandise  in 
which  style  is  the  dominating  feature,  style  should  be 
brought  to  the  fore.  The  novel  features  of  the  articles, 
the  point  of  difference  from  those  of  former  years. 
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their  exclusive  or  distinguishing  style  characteristics 
are  points  to  be  played  up  skilfully.  This  cannot  be 
done  successfully  by  the  use  of  glittering  generalities  or 
showy  adjectives,  but  by  significant  descriptions,  with 
emphasis  where  emphasis  is  due. 

It  is  our  custom  to  require  from  departments  a  brief 
statement  of  goods  to  be  advertised.  This  should  cover 
prices,  materials,  colors,  widths — whatever  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  adequate  description,  without  selling  argu¬ 
ment  or  embellishment  of  any  kind.  The  advertising 
writer  will  in  all  cases  see  the  goods  so  as  to  have  a 
full  knowledge  of  them  and  their  salient  points. 

Marston’s  is  a  store  which  stands  very  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public.  Not  only  San  Diegans,  but 
also  people  from  other  cities  say  that  this  store  has  an 
atmosphere — a  charm —  a  character  of  its  own.  News¬ 
paper  readers  surely  have  a  favorable  attitude  toward 
the  advertising  of  the  Marson  Sore.  Let  us  try  to 
make  our  advertising  reflect  the  store  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  a  real  work  of  art.  Let  us  try  to  maintain 
the  interest  and  good-will  of  present  customers  and  con¬ 
stantly  add  new  ones. 

Our  advertising  should  be  prepared  largely  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  customer;  that  is,  with  reference  to 
what  will  interest,  inform  and  benefit  the  customer. 
It  must,  also  of  course,  be  prepared  with  the  idea  of 
developing  the  various  departments  of  the  store  by  the 
most  attractive  presentation  of  their  merchandise.  That 
the  mutual  interests  of  both  store  and  customers  may 
thus  be  promoted  is  the  ideal  of  The  ^Iarston  Company 
in  its  advertising. 


Unit  Stock  Control  for  Piece  Goods 

{Continued  from  paf/c  19) 

When  making  a  sale,  the  salesperson  notes  on  the 
salescheck  from  the  price  ticket  on  the  material,  the 
manufacturer's  letter,  the  (juality  number  and  the 
color  number. 

This  information  is  gathered  from  the  tissue  copies 
of  the  saleschecks  the  following  day,  by  the  clerk  in 
charge  of  the  control  cards,  and  entered  on  the  control 
register. 

Close  observation  is  made  of  the  best  selling  mer¬ 
chandise.  If  the  record  card  shows  that  a  piece  of  mer¬ 
chandise  has  not  sold  within  two  weeks,  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  flagged  with  a  sjjecial  blue  signal.  Should  there 
be  no  sales  for  the  next  two  weeks,  the  signal  is  changed 
to  red.  This  gives  the  department  manager  immediate 
notice  of  the  merchandise  which  is  not  moving,  and  per¬ 
mits  him  to  take  mark-downs  and  clear  out  the  piece 
before  it  becomes  shop  worn  and  old. 

The  record  also  shows  best  selling  lines,  colors  and 
materials,  and  keeps  an  even  ratio  between  stocks  and 
sales.  Test  inventories  on  pieces  of  material  can  be 
taken  at  any  time,  as  the  control  shows  the  exact 
amount  of  yardage  which  each  piece  should  contain. 

The  control  system  is  no  more  difficult  to  operate 
than  control  of  the  ready-to-wear  stocks,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  have  been  just  as  effective,  and  of  special  benefit 
in  the  last  few  years  when  woolen  dress  goods  have 
taken  such  a  slump  in  sales,  and  silk  dress  goods  sales 
have  been  on  the  increase. 


Fixtures  of  Quality  from  Grand 
Rapids  —  City  of  Craftsmanship 


When  a  city  shows  special  ability  to  excel  in  some 
particular  craft,  the  whole  world  accords  it  a  place 
of  high  honor  for  its  achievements.  Q  So,  by 
common  consent,  Paris  becomes  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  center  of  fashion;  Akron  leads  in  the 
realm  of  rubber;  Detroit  is  the  manufacturer 
of  motor  cars;  Pittsburgh  the  forger  of  steel — 
and  Grand  Rapids  leads  the  world  as  a  worker 
of  wood.  Cj[  Here,  in  the  center  of  the  wood 
working  world,  all  Welch- Wilmarth  Store  Fix¬ 
tures  are  made.  It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  Welch- Wilmarth  Fixtures  should  and  do 
clearly  reflect  the  inspired  effort  of  men  who 
are  fired  by  zeal  to  excel  and  to  whom  fine 
craftsmanship  is  an  heritage.  Q  Welch- Wilmarth 
Fixtures,  in  their  every  line,  express  beauty  and 
quality — a  beauty  that  lives  and  a  quality  that 
endures.  In  their  construction  they  are  calculated 
to  outlast  the  life  of  ordinary  fixtures.  Every 
beautiful  piece  of  veneer  is  matched  by  deft 
hands.  All  joints  are  reinforced  by  dovetails.  All 
cases  are  “full  frame”  construction.  The  finest 
glass  and  the  most  beautiful  hardware  are  em¬ 
ployed.  The  utmost  in  value  is  the  final  result. 

Q  Welch- Wilmarth  places  at  the  command  of 
merchants  everywhere  a  store  planning  and  de¬ 
signing  service  which  has  shown  its  ability  in 
thousands  of  successful  stores  planned  and  fix- 
tured  by  Welch- Wilmarth  direction.  Q  A  card 
or  letter  will  place  the  services  of  our  Planning 
EHvision  at  your  disposal,  without  obligation. 

Wblch ’Wilmarth  Corps 

GRAND  RAPIDS  ^  MICHIGAN 

Re|)reseniatives  in  ^rinci^at  cities 
London  Representatives: 

COURTNEY  POPE  &  CO.»  Ltd.»  Tottenham,  London,  N.  1$,  England 
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Stores  Differ  on  the  Unit  System  of  Delivery 

Good  Arguments  on  Both  Sides  Presented  by  Representative 
Executives — Others  Are  Urged  to  Give  Us  Their  Opinions 
By  The  Retail  Delivery  Association 


The  unit  system  of  Delivery  is  more  an  idea 
than  a  system  which  lays  down  a  definite  procedure 
to  be  followed.  Some  one  conceived  the  idea  that 
if  he  diminished  the  size  of  his  regular  routes  to  a 
point  where  any  one  of  the  smaller  routes  would  never 
yield  more  packages  than  could  be  delivered  by  a  driver 
or  driver  and  helper  in  one 
day,  he  would  not  have  to  re¬ 
handle,  re-sort  or  re-route 
merchandise  that  had  been 
handled  once.  The  same  sort¬ 
ing  and  routing  would  be 
done  regardless  of  the  volume 
of  packages  passing  through 
the  delivery  department.  The 
idea  was  practical  because  the 
same  number  of  people  were 
required  to  do  the  job  either 
way  for  any  given  set  of  con¬ 
ditions.  Furthermore,  the  de¬ 
livery  department  was  always 
ready  to  handle  goods  com¬ 
ing  from  unexpected  rushes 
in  business.  Routing  and 
sorting  were  taken  care  of  for 
all  conditions  over  a  reason¬ 
able  period  of  years. 

Flexibility  Needed 

Any  retail  organization 
whose  volume  of  business 
fluctuates  over  a  wide  range 
needs  a  flexible  operating  system  plus  flexible  minds 
to  make  it  function  properly.  The  Unit  System  fur¬ 
nishes  one  type  of  flexibility  that  should  be  a  part  of 
every  delivery  department.  It  is  not,  however,  auto¬ 
matic  and  self-acting.  Brains  are  required  to  make  use 
of  its  available  advantages.  Since  its  main  attribute  is 
flexibility,  the  working  details  may  vary  with  different 
companies  but  the  fundamental  principle  of  its  oper¬ 
ation  will  remain  constant. 

Operating  with  the  Unit  System  will  usually  require 
a  different  design  of  package  bin,  but  rarely  if  ever  will 
more  bin  cubical  capacity  be  needed.  “I  do  not  have 
the  room”  is  very  seldom  if  ever  a  valid  excuse  for 
not  organizing  a  delivery  department  on  the  Unit  Plan 
idea. 

It  is  possible  to  take  advantage  of  the  flexibility  which 
the  Unit  Plan  gives  in  routing  alone  without  that  of 
sorting  if  the  retailer  believes  that  his  bin  sizes  cannot 
be  diminished.  It  can  be  done  by  placing  more  than  one 
route  number  on  a  single  bin.  Then  at  the  seven  to 
twelve  periods  each  year  when  routes  must  be  broken 
up.  at  least  no  change  need  be  made  in  the  route 
numbers.  It  is  also  possible  to  route  and  sort  on  the 
Unit  Plan  and  yet  operate  the  same  as  before  the  idea 


was  adopted.  In  this  case  the  opportunity  to  send  out 
full  loads  at  all  times  would  be  overlooked.  Even  under 
such  circumstances  the  plan  is  worth  while  for  one  is 
always  prepared  for  the  worst  conditions  which  may 
arise.  But  we  have  the  opinions  of  practical  delivery 
executives  on  these  points.  Let  us  read  what  they  say. 

Favorable  Points 

George  I^ubach  of  B. 
Nugent  and  Bro.  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  using 
the  Unit  Plan  Idea.  Here  is 
what  he  has  to  say  on  the 
subject. 

“The  Unit  System  of  Deliv¬ 
ery  was  installed  in  the  B. 
Nugent  Company’s  delivery 
room  to  facilitate  taking  care 
of  peak  load  periods.  It  has 
enabled  us  to  increase  the  size 
of  our  fleet  and  to  change  the 
size  of  our  drivers’  daily 
loads  without  requiring  the 
routers  to  learn  new  route 
designating  numbers. 

“The  system  has  been  in 
operation  for  more  than  two 
years.  We  have  found  no 
reason  to  change  back  to  the 
old  system  of  having  more  or 
less  permanent  routes  as¬ 
signed  to  the  individual 

drivers. 

“‘There  were  times  when  we  would  prepare  for  a 
large  sale  by  putting  on  more  routes,  and  the  sale  would 
not  be  a  success.  This  condition  necessitated  our  chang¬ 
ing  the  routes  back  to  their  original  status.  The  opposite 
condition  has  also  been  experienced, — that  is,  expand¬ 
ing  our  routes,  but  not  to  a  sufficiently  large  degree  to 
take  care  of  sales. 

“At  times  drivers  had  to  be  given  extra  help  in  order 
that  they  could  deliver  all  of  the  packages  on  their 
route  the  same  day.  In  such  cases  it  was  frequently 
found  necessary  to  have  two  drivers  work  from  the 
same  C.  O.  D.  sheet,  which  condition  always  causes  a 
certain  amount  of  trouble.  When  one  driver  arrived 
back  at  the  station  earlier  than  the  other,  he  would 
have  to  wait  until  the  second  fellow  finished  his  deliv¬ 
eries,  before  the  C.  O.  D.  sheet  could  be  balanced. 
The  Unit  System  eliminates  this  trouble. 

One-Day  Rushes 

“There  are  several  parcel  delivery  companies  in  St. 
Louis,  whose  chauffeurs  do  not  start  to  work  until  10 :00 
A.  M.,  because  they  are  not  able  to  leave  on  their  last 
trip  the  previous  evening  until  5  :00  P.  M.  If  we  are 


j  /QUESTIONS  of  the  most  interesting 
U/  sort  are  raised  by  the  mere  mention 
j  ^  of  the  Unit  System  of  Delivery. 
Many  of  them  appear  in  the  article  on 
this  page  in  which  the  viewpoints  of  an 
ardent  supporter  and  an  equally  ardent 
opponent  of  the  idea  are  expressed. 

Which  viewpoint  is  right?  Can  such  \ 
radically  opposed  ideas  be  reconciled? 
Certainly  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  the 
Unit  System  will  inform  and  help  every 
delivery  executive  even  if  it  does  not  1 
finally  settle  the  argument. 

We  ask  that  our  readers  give  this  sub¬ 
ject  serious  thought  after  reading  this 
article.  Then  sit  doxvn  and  write  your 
conclusions  for  or  against  the  Unit  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Delivery  to  A.  W.  Einstein,  Retail 
Delivery  Association,  225  West  34//i  j 
Street,  Nezv  York.  \ 
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Bom  and  went  to  work,  May  1912 

Still  in  regular  service  and  making  frequent  trips 
to  Newark  and  Paterson 

Another  Walker  Truck  birthday  has  just 
been  celebrated — the  14th  for  this  vigorous 
and  active  veteran*  You  might  ask  the  Am- 
mann  Manufacturing  and  Construction 
Company  about  Model  D,  two-ton  Walker, 

No*  182*  Theyll  tell  you  it  has  a  wonderful 
14  year  record  in  regular  service  both  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter* 

If  you  have  trucking  to  do  on  city  routes 
there  is  no  better  way  to  do  it  than  with 
Walker  Electric  Trucks — for  16  reasons. 

Write  for  our  folder,  “Sixteen  Ways  to 
Increase  Delivery  Profits.” 

WALKER  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 

WALKER  ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 

aaSBSSas  lowest  trucking  cost  on  city  routes  BSasSSBB 
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rushed  for  one  day,  especially  after  dollar  days,  and 
cannot  get  enough  real  delivery  men,  we  call  these 
parcel  delivery  companies  and  they  send  their  men  to 
our  relay  station  at  about  6:30  A.  M.  We  give  them 
from  100  to  150  parcels  and  they  are  back  in  time  to 
do  their  regular  work.  If  we  had  routes  this  thing 
could  not  be  done  because  the  parcel  delivery  companies 
would  have  to  wait  until  the  regular  drivers  separated 
their  loads.  By  that  time  it  would  be  too  late  for  them 
to  go  out. 

“Our  helpers  are  taught  to  sort  loads,  using  the 
Unit  System.  This  is  very  simple,  for  when  the  driver 
is  sorting  several  units,  the  helper  can  be  working  on 
other  units.  Naturally,  it  requires  a  more  reasonable 
length  of  time  for  them  to  sort  their  entire  load  and 
get  away  from  the  delivery  station. 

“We  also  find  that  the  Unit  System  works  to  advant¬ 
age  when  we  are  extra  busy  because  we  can  give  the 
helper  several  units  to  deliver  and  employ  an  outside 
driver  to  put  on  his  truck.  It  is  always  easier  to  get 
helpers  than  it  is  to  get  competent  delivery  men. 

“We  pay  our  helpers  $1.00  extra  when  he  sorts  the 
load  and  shows  the  new  driver  how  it  is  done.  This 
works  satisfactorily  and  makes  the  helijer  always  willing 
to  learn.  *. 

Simplifies  Operation 

During  sales  and  busy  seasons  when  all  department 
stores  are  looking  for  competent  delivery  men  we  find 
we  have  the  advantage  because  a  new  delivery  man 
can  sort  a  unit  with  probably  fifty  parcels  in  it,  but  if 
he  is  given  a  route  where  there  are  possibly  three 
hundred  parcels  he  has  a  harder  time  learning  his  job. 
,  “On  Saturdays  and  on  days  preceding  holidays  we 
have  about  three  or  four  times  as  may  specials  as 
ordinarily.  On  these  days  we  pick  out  three  or  four 
drivers  and  give  them  just  enough  units  to  keep  them 
out  until  noon.  The  remainder  of  the  day  they  give  to 
delivering  specials.  It  is  more  difficult  to  do  this  if  you 
operate  on  the  route  system.  We  formerly  changed  our 
routes  about  seven  times  a  year,  due  to  fluctuations  in 
business.  The  result  was  that  the  routers  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  mistakes,  causing  a  delay  in  the 
delivering  of  the  goods.  Our  routers  now  mark  parcels 
the  same  all  the  year  round,  and  we  have  very  few 
mistakes  for  off-route  packages. 

“We  found  that  with  routes  some  drivers  would 
finish  their  work  much  earlier  than  others,  because  it 
W'as  hard  to  keep  the  routes  equally  divided*  as  to  the 
amount  of  work  required  on  each.  This  was  a  con¬ 
dition  that  could  not  be  avoided,  due  to  the  way  our 
customers  purchased.  On  some  days  our  loads  were 
heavier  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city  than  in  the 
southern  part,  and  vice  versa.  It  was  hard  to  equalize 
the  condition,  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
drivers  arose.  When  we  had  to  give  the  driver  help 
because  his  load  was  too  large,  we  only  guessed  how 
many  parcels  we  should  take  from  him.  With  the  Unit 
System  we  know  just  how  many  deliveries  he  has  and 
we  can  always  give  him  nearly  a  correct  lead. 

“Routes  on  w’hich  a  fair  day’s  work  would  be  300 
deliveries  would  sometimes  have  as  many  as  1,000 
packages.  Consequently  it  took  the  driver  three  times 
as  long  to  separate  his  load.  With  the  Unit  System  he 


only  has  to  look  at  the  300  bundles  he  has  to  deliver 
at  the  sjjecific  time. 

“When  we  changed  from  routes  to  units  we  did  not 
reconstruct  our  bins.  In  the  event  that  we  build  a  new 
relay  station  the  construction  of  the  bins  would  be 
changed. 

“Our  Complaint  and  C.  O.  D.  departments  approve 
of  this  system  because  when  the  clerks  are  looking  for 
the  record  of  a  package  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to 
look  over  nearly  as  many  entries  on  the  sheet.” 

Lffifavorable  Reactions 

Mr.  C.  C.  Elliott  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  does  not 
believe  in  the  Unit  Plan  idea  for  the  following  reasons. 

“It  is  not  our  intention  to  criticise  the  Unit  System, 
hut  rather  to  convey  the  reasons  why  we  consider  the 
system  used  at  L.  Bamberger  &  Company  the  best  suited 
to  conform  with  their  business.  The  advantages  or  dis¬ 
advantages  it  may  have  over  the  Unit  System  are  per¬ 
haps  a  matter  of  opinion.  We  do  not  altogether  meas¬ 
ure  the  amount  of  work  a  driver  can  do  by  the  numljer 
of  packages  he  carries. 

“A  study  of  the  topographical  layout  of  each  route 
is  made,  whether  one  family  or  two  family  houses  or 
apartment  houses,  and  if  a  C.  O.  D.  or  Paid  and  Charge 
district.  The  time  involved  to  travel  and  to  deliver, 
determines  the  size  of  the  route.  We  all  will  agree 
that  it  takes  considerably  more  time  to  deliver  a 
C.  O.  D.  package  and  in  determining  routes  those  routes 
which  carry  a  majority  of  C.  O.  D.  packages  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  packages  carried,  for  the 
time  involved  in  delivering  those  C.  O.  D.  packages 
warrants  that  the  territory  of  such  a  route  be  smaller 
and  the  carried  pacakges  be  less  than  those  of  a  route 
whose  majority  of  pacakges  are  paid  and  charge. 

“There  are  routes  whose  territory  is  large  but  sparsely 
settled.  The  time  involved  in  travel  places  that  route 
on  a  par  with  others,  though  it  carries  less  packages. 
This  is  done  in  order  to  maintain  schedules — two  de¬ 
liveries  in  the  city  and  nearby  suburban  districts.  We 
feel,  and  from  e.xperience  know,  that  all  routes  can 
stand  a  material  increase  in  packages,  for  when  there  is 
such  a  change  in  business,  and  deliveries  go  up,  there 
are  more  ‘dittos’  on  a  route.  In  other  words,  two  or 
more  packages  to  be  delivered  to  a  customer.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  have  no  set  amount  to  be  carried 
by  our  drivers. 

Relief  Arrangements 

“To  be  sure  a  large  increase  will  require  more  time 
in  sorting,  etc.,  and  our  first  alternative  is  to  give  the 
driver  an  extra  helper.  This  extra  help  will  aid  him 
to  work  on  schedule  time.  When,  during  seasonal 
changes,  dollar  day  sales,  etc.,  the  increase  is  such  that 
schedules  cannot  be  safely  maintained,  we  inaugurate 
our  Unit  Split,  or  Route  Relief,  as  follows: 

“Routes  No.  1,  2,  3  and  4  are  carrying,  let  us  say, 
225  packages  a  day.  The  sale  or  busy  season  is  on, 
increasing  the  size  of  the  loads.  We  split  up  into  five 
routes,  instead  of  four.  This  extra  route  relieves  each 
of  the  routes  by  absorbing  some  of  their  territory. 
W’ith  the  increase  of  business,  this  does  not  mean  that 
each  of  the  routes  will  carry  less  than  225  packages,  in 
fact,  in  the  majority  of  times,  they  will  carry  more,  and 
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conform  with  our  schedule  of  two  deliveries  in  the 
city  and  nearhy  suburban  districts. 

"During  these  changes  we  experience  some  check¬ 
offs.  hut  our  method  of  charging  C.  O.  D.,  Paid  and 
Charge  records  against  drivers  is  such  that  it  requires 
but  little  time  to  check  off  packages  and  recheck  them 
on  the  correct  route.  Within  a  day  or  so,  our  sorters 
beci  line  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  change  to  elimi¬ 
nate  this  evil.  Our  Superintendent  of  Delivery  receives 
each  morning  a  report  from  the  Dispatch  Room  of  the 
number  of  packages — C.  O.  D.,  Paid  and  Charge,  as 
well  as  calls,  for  each  route.  He  can  immediately  deter¬ 
mine  if  a  split  is  necessary.  From  actual  experience  we 
find. that  we  have  to  split  our  routes  once  a  month,  or 
twelve  times  yearly. 

“The  question  then  arises  if  it  would  be  advisable 
to  adopt  a  Unit  System  just  for  this  emergency.  We 
can  always  open  up  twelve  bins  and  put  up  our  charts 
for  changes.  To  illustrate  our  method,  let  us  take  a 
route  w'ith  250  or  280  pieces  on  an  A.  M.  load.  If  there 
are  100  C.  O.  D.’s  we  feel  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  split  the  route  in  some  cases,  so  that  the  P.  M.  de¬ 
livery  for  this  route  would  leave  on  schedule  time.  For 
another  route  carrying  the  same  number  of  pieces,  but 
less  C.  O.  D.’s.  we  feel  that  the  assistance  of  an  extra 
helper  is  sufficient.  route  analysis  is  also  kept  by 
month  and  compared  with  the  previous  years,  which 
serves  as  a  guide  for  our  seasonal  changes. 

“No  doul)t  the  Unit  System  is  beneficial  to  stores 
which  have  one  delivery  a  day  and  whose  deliveries  are 
light  on  certain  days  of  the  week.  The  question  arises 
if  there  is  a  material  saving  in  its  operation?  Is  there 
a  saving  in  personnel  ?  Is  it  the  saving  of  the  operating 
expense  of  the  vehicles  taken  off  when  units  are  handed 
out?  Does  it  give  patrons  of  your  store  uniform 
service?  Are  deliveries  made  to  one  customer  in  the 
morning  one  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  next  day, 
on  account  of  e.xtra  units  on  busy  days?  Is  there  an 
increase  in  complaints?  Send  agains?  And  perhaps 
returns  for  merchandise  not  delivered  in  time?  Does 
the  uncertainty  of  arriving  and  effecting  deliveries  to 
a  customer  at  different  times  each  day  seem  a  factor 
in  increasing  the  number  of  returns  Does  the  issuing 
of' units  to  make  a  route  cause  overlapping  of  vehicles 
delivering  on  the  same  street,  one  on  each  side,  at 
different  times? 

“We  appreciate  that  the  Unit  System  does  help  give 
the  driver  preliminary  sorting  by  pulling,  his  load  in 
units.  For  L.  Bamberger  &  Company  to  supplant  their 
present  system  with  the  Unit  System  would  make  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  more  space  for  unit  bins.  These  bins 
would  need  be  large  to  hold  the  bulk  carried  by  our 
package  vehicles.  It  would  require  more  personnel 
for  belt  boys  and  dispatch  clerks  to  release  units  in 
the  morning. 

“We  have  reasons  to  believe  that  even  with  the  Unit 
System  some  drivers  would  be  taking  out  the  same  units 
every  day.  and  it  would  seem  that  by  careful  study  all 
the  units  could  be  made  into  routes  to  insure  uniform 
service  to  patrons  of  the  store  and  to  adhere  to  sched¬ 
ule  time.  The  increase  of  business  coming  seasonally 
and  in  sales  could  be  taken  care  of  by  the  manipulation 
of  helpers  and  reserve  equipment,  adding  and  subtract¬ 
ing  personnel  and  equipment  where  best  needed.” 

Say  you  saw  it  ii 


’’The  Spirit  of  ’76” 


This  year  more  than  ever  before, 
things  colonial  hold  the  center  of  the 
stage  with  the  spotlight  on  the  Ses- 
qui-Centennial  Exposition  at  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

We  wish  success  to  this  celebration 
of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  May  it  aid  in  instilling  in  the 
hearts  of  young  Americans  that  pa¬ 
triotism  which,  first  flaming  in  the 
hearts  of  the  founders  of  our  country, 
created  the  greatest  nation  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

I 

This  mighty  group  of  fire  insur¬ 
ance  companies  has  always  been  a 
staunch  advocate  of  Americanism  and 
our  slogan  is  “America  Fore.”  A  poli¬ 
cy  in  any  one  of  these  four  companies 
provides  the  soundest  insurance  pro¬ 
tection  for  American  property. 


The  "AMERICA  FORE”  GROUP 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


Agents  in  your  city. 


AMERICAN  EAGLE 
THE  CONTINENTAL 
FIRST  AMERICAN 

ORGANIZED  1923 

FIDELITY- PHENIX 

RRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 

CHICAGO  .  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ERNEST  STU  R M, Chaipman  of  the  Board, 

PAUL  L.HAtD,  Prcsiocnt. 
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Is  the  Downtown  Shopping  District  Losing  Out? 

Stricter  Regulation  of  Parking  Has  Helped  Stores  Much 
More  Than  It  Has  Hurt  Them — Must  Keep  Traffic  Moving 

Address  by  William  Nelson  Taft,  Editor,  Retail  Ledger,  Philadelphia, 
to  the  Store  Managers’  Division 


CONSIDERATION  of  the  problem  of  the  growth 
of  suburban  shopping  districts  or  those  located  out¬ 
side  the  center  of  the  city  leads  inevitably  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  question  of  traffic  congestion  which  is  fac¬ 
ing  practically  every  community  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  this  as  an  essentially 
modem  issue — a  problem  growing  out  of  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  number  of  automobiles  within  the  past 
few  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  one  of 
the  oldest  questions  connected  with  civic  administration, 
for  history  records  that  Marcus  Aurelius,  Empieror  and 
erstwhile  Director  of  Public  Safety  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  often  burned  the  midnight  oil  wrestling  with  the 
intricacies  of  the  Roman  traffic  problems,  and  excava¬ 
tions  at  Pompeii  have  brought  to  light  a  number  of 
symbols  at  street  corners  which  indicated  the  direction 
of  “one-way  streets.” 

But,  while  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks  and  possibly 
even  the  Egyptians  had  th«ir  own  troubles  with  traffic, 
this  question  did  not  become  acute  in  the  United  States 
until  recently,  when  it  began,  at  least  theoretically,  to 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  value  of  business  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  down-town  shopping  districts  where  parking 
is  either  impossible  or  prohibted  by  law. 

Danger  Not  Real 

It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  this  influence  upon 
established  retail  centers  is  theoretical,  rather  than  act¬ 
ual.  One  very  convincing  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  experience  of  the  merchants  on  Chestnut  Street 
in  Philadelphia. 

Formerly,  parking  was  permitted  along  this  street, 
which  forms  the  heart  of  the  shopping  district.  But, 
because  Chestnut  Street  is  by  no  means  as  wide  as 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  Washington  and  because  it  is 
a  one-way  street  with  a  car-line  down  the  center,  it 
became  necessary  two  years  ago  to  consider  strin¬ 
gent  regulations  relative  to  parking  there.  After  due 
thought  and  extended  surveys,  a  measure  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  City  Council  which  absolutely  prohibited 
parking  on  the  twelve  blocks  of  Chestnut  Street  which 
represent  the  busiest  retail  section  of  the  city. 

Immediately  there  was  an  outcry  from  the  merchants 
who  owned  or  operated  stores  there.  “A  measure  of  this 
sort  will  ruin  our  business,”  they  declared.  “Women 
are  accustomed  to  driving  in  from  Chestnut  Hill  and 
the  Main  Line,  from  North  and  West  Philadelphia, 
leaving  their  cars  outside  the  store  (or  as  close  to  it 
as  they  can  get)  and  doing  their  shopping  at  leisure. 
If  parking  is  prohibited  we  will  lose  all  this  trade,  which 
will  go  either  to  the  suburban  stores  or  to  those  which 
are  located  outside  the  center  of  the  city.” 

Losses  Didn’t  Materialize 

The  theory  seemed  to  be  sound.  The  prohibition  of 
parking  in  the  business  district  appeared  to  be  a  direct 


slap  at  the  prosperity  of  stores  in  this  section.  But 
Theory  and  Practice  turned  out  to  be  entirely  different, 
for  after  Council  passed  the  “No  parking  regulation” 
over  the  protests  of  the  center-city  merchants,  the  latter 
found  that  their  loss  in  revenue  failed  to  materialize. 

There  were,  of  course,  some  objections  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  the  inconvenience  of  leaving  their  cars 
half  a  dozen  blocks  or  more  away,  and  a  number  of 
customers  voiced  their  feelings  in  the  matter  in  no  mild 
language.  But  they  continued  to  patronize  the  stores 
where  they  had  previously  dealt  and  there  was  not  a 
single  instance  of  monetary  loss  that  could  be  traced 
directly  to  the  prohibition  of  parking. 

Last  year,  when  the  City  Council  in  Philadelphia 
considered  the  question  of  extending  the  parking  ban  to 
all  sections  of  Chestnut,  Walnut  and  other  shopping 
streets,  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuykill  Rivers, 
there  was  not  only  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  but  there  were  a  number  who  stated  that  they 
would  never  willingly  return  to  the  old,  crowded  con¬ 
ditions  which  permitted  the  streets  in  front  of  their 
place  of  business  to  be  used  as  a  public  garage. 

The  Chestnut  Street  Merchants’  Association  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  parking  prohibition 
prevented  customers  from  leaving  their  cars  in  front 
of  the  stores  of  members,  patrons  had  not  been  able  to 
do  this  for  some  years  past  because  the  cars  of  business 
men  and  other  occupants  of  office  buildings  pre-empted 
all  the  available  space  and  prevented  even  store  trucks 
from  getting  in. 

Traffic  Kept  Moving 

Chestnut  and  Walnut  Streets  are  now  almost  as  bare 
of  parked  cars  as  is  the  center  of  the  Gobi  desert,  for 
the  strictly  enforced  regulation  is  that  automobiles  may 
stop  only  long  enough  to  let  out  or  take  on  passengers 
or,  in  the  case  of  store  trucks,  to  load  or  unload  mer-‘ 
chandise. 

Nor  has  this  adversely  affected  the  business  of  stores 
in  this  section  of  Philadelphia.  On  the  contrary,  it  ap¬ 
pears  actually  to  have  helped  trade,  because  patrons 
know  that  they  cannot  park  nearby  and  make  their 
arrangements  accordingly.  Therefore,  where  a  woman 
formerly  felt  hurried  or  rushed  because  she  knew  that 
she  had  only  thirty  minutes — or,  at  most,  an  hour — in 
which  to  do  all  her  shopping,  she  now  takes  her  time 
and  is  therefore  in  a  mood  to  make  many  purchases 
which  she  would  have  previously  deferred. 

Philadelphia’s  experience  in  this  respect  has  been 
duplicated  in  a  number  of  other  communities  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Practically  everywhere  parking  bans 
have  been  fought  by  merchants  and  then,  after  they 
have  been  in  operation  for  a  few  months,  these  same 
merchants  have  become  their  staunchest  supporters,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  manifest  that  the  shopping 
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districts  outside  the  center  of  the  city  reap  the  benefits 
of  the  traffic  rules. 

P>ut  it  is  evident  that  this  growth  in  suhurban  or  out¬ 
lying  trade  districts  is  not  due  to  the  traffic  regulations, 
but  to  traffic  conditions.  If  parking  were  not  prohibited, 
the  sections  beyond  the  center  of  the  city  would  benefit 
just  the  same,  for  the  streets  would  be  so  filled  with 
parked  cars  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  shopper 
who  drove  downtown  as  early  as  10  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  find  space  for  her  machine — and  the  result  would 
be  precisely  the  same. 

Time  Limits  Not  Effective 

Even  the  enactment  and  strict  enforcement  of  a 
“limited-time  parking  law'” — one  which  permits  parking 
for  thirty  minutes,  an  hour  or  even  two  hours — ^lias 
almost  equal  disadvantages,  since  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  the  police  to  differentiate  between  a  car  that  has 
been  parked  for  fifteen  minutes  and  one  which  has 
occupied  space  along  the  curb  for  an  hour  or  more  and, 
the  moment  one  machine  drives  out,  another  takes  its 
place.  So  the  possibility  of  parking  becomes  more  a 
matter  of  good  luck  than  of  good  management,  and 
the  suburban  district  scores  once  more — at  least  in 
theory.  • 

But  here  again  Theory  fails  to  agree  with  Practice. 
If,  ten  years  ago,  it  had  been  possible  to  foresee  the 
tremendous  traffic  congestion  of  the  business  district  in 
any  modern  city,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  prophesy 
the  strictness  of  the  parking  bans  which  would  be  put 

nto  effect,  it  would  have  seemed  logical  to  suppose 
that  many  of  the  larger  and  more  progressive  stores 


would  seek  suburban  locations  w'here  patrons  might 
come  in  ease  and  comfort,  remaining  as  long  as  they 
wished  without  fear  of  a  summons. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  merchants  generally 
have  had  plenty  of  warning  of  what  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  along  this  line,  few,  if  any,  of  the  leading  down¬ 
town  stores  have  established  branches  in  the  outlying 
districts. 

The  growth  of  suburban  business  has  been  due  to 
the  establishment  of  shojjping  centers  in  which  new  and 
comparatively  small  stores  have  sprung  up  to  cater  to 
the  immediate  needs  of  those  w’ho  occupy  homes  in  the 
vicinity.  While  the  aggregate  volume  of  business  done 
by  stores  of  this  sort  is  large,  it  will  l)e  found  that  the 
great  bulk  of  their  sales  are  made  in  such  lines  as  gro¬ 
ceries,  hardware  and  drug  specialties  and  that  the 
public  has  evidenced  little  inclination  to  make  its  pur¬ 
chases  of  such  items  as  clothing,  furniture  and  other 
goods  which  represent  the  expenditure  of  comparatively 
large  sums  anywhere  but  in  the  long-established  stores 
in  the  center  of  the  city. 

Downtown  Districts  Gaining 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  consideration  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  downtown  shopping 
districts  are  losing  out  resolves  itself  into  one  of  traffic 
regulation  and  facilities  for  parking,  rather  than  into  a 
discussion  of  actual  loss  of  trade  or  sudden  indication 
of  any  radical  change  along  the  latter  line. 

The  downtow’ii  district  is  not  only  holding  its  own 
but  is  showing  a  normal,  healthy  increase  every  year 
{Continued  on  pa<je  34) 


Paige  Transit  Policy 

Broad  coverage,  low  rates  and  prompt  settlement  of  claims. 

Approved  by  the  Traffic  Group  for  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  x\ssociation.  Several  hundred  members 
have  the  policy  and  are  saving  money  on  their  Transit 
Insurance. 

Savings  run  from  50  to  90%  of  amounts  paid  for  valuation 
charges. 

Merchandise  protected  on  your  own  conveyances. 

IV rite  for  descriptive  folder  and  sample  policy 

JOHN  C.  PAIGE  &  COMPANY 

40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

115  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Directing  the  Big  Store  Delivery  Department 

Engineering  Training  Said  to  be  a  Growing  Necessity  for 
Their  Executives— Highly  Unified  Control  Also  Desired 
By  J.  A.  Hanley.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Organization  .as  I  wouUl  define  it.  is  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  persons  with  intelligence,  ability,  person¬ 
ality  and  training  for  the  successful  carrying  on 
of  a  business.  How  it  looks  on  paper  is  superfluous. 
Pretty  pictures  (organization  charts)  or  straight  lines 
which  fail  to  accomplish  the  desired  results  are  worth¬ 
less.  A  few  curves,  if  good  results  are  obtained,  are 
■worth  while  in  any  organization.  1  he  best  organization 
is  the  one  that  does  the  work  best, — not  one  that  fits 
best  some  preconceived  theory. 

The  executive  in  shaping  his  organization  must  con¬ 
sider  something  more  than  theory — he  must  consider 
the  personality  of  the  available  material.  This  is  a 
matter  of  which  no  outsider  can  be  the  judge, — nor  can 
persons  in  your  own  organization,  other  than  members 
of  the  firm.  As  I  know  department  store  organization 
(and  I  refer  to  delivery  departments  particularly),  I 
am  yet  to  find  the  ideal:  and  furthermore,  am  yet  to 
find  two  alike.  Therefore,  I  have  concluded  that  it 
entirely  rests  on  the  individual  as  to  the  responsibility 
which  is  vested  in  him  by  his  firm. 

Responsibility  Divided 

I  find  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  pass  the  responsibility 
of  the  management  of  the  delivery  departments  around, 
or  I  might  say  distribute  it  among  officials  of  the  store. 
This  division  of  responsibility  or  control  results  only  in 
costly  and  inefficient  operation  of  this  branch  of  the 
business. 

I  do  not  think  you  would  consider  having  two  or 
more  steering  gears  for  your  motor  vehicles,  necessitat¬ 
ing  two  or  more  men  to  operate  them.  By  the  same 
token  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  owners  of  large  de¬ 
partment  stores  must  recognize  that  the  greatest  econ¬ 
omy,  efficiency  and  co-ordination  are  secured  when 
each  necessary  function  is  assigned  to  one  direct  super¬ 
vision  and  control. 

Consequently,  I  believe  the  first  step  in  working  out 
the  ideal  organization  for  delivery  departments  in  large 
stores  is  for  this  Association  to  determine  the  functions 
of  the  manager,  or  let  us  call  it  the  control.  The 
function  of  control,  irrespective  of  who  exercises  it,  is 
the  essential  factor  of  any  business.  The  function  of 
control,  I  find  from  investigation  ,is  exercised  by  sev¬ 
eral  officials  in  some  stores,  the  large  part  usually  fall¬ 
ing  to  the  jjerson  of  most  natural  ability.  It  is  obvious 
to  me  that  neither  this  all-important  function  nor  the 
duties  of  the  management  have  been  e.xactly  defined. 

Specialists  Required 

With  the  great  volume  of  business  that  is  enjoyed  by 
the  large  department  stores  of  this  country  the  problem 
of  delivery  has  become  a  comple.x  and  important  one  and 
consequently  requires  a  specialized  body  of  men.  The 
chief  factor  of  economic,  organized  retail  delivery 
systems  is  the  turning  of  a  non-productive  limb  of  de¬ 


partment  store  activity  indirectly  into  a  semi-productive 
branch  of  the  business  by  making  prompt,  accurate  and 
clean  delivery, — a  mighty  advertising  force  for  the 
concern.  I  do  not  think  anyone  will  disagree  with  me 
that  good  delivery  service  is  a  business  builder.  To 
make  this  branch  of  the  business  a  semi-productive  fac¬ 
tor  there  is  required  for  proper  execution  considerable 
technical  skill  and  psychological  insight  as  well. 

This  particular  i)hase  of  the  job  was  brought  home 
to  me  in  a  recent  issue  of  Motor  Transport.  In  large 
type  across  the  page  it  states — “Wanted  Operating  En¬ 
gineers" — “.\  Growing  Opportunity  For  Automotive 
bhigineers’’ — it  continues — "an  amazing  situation  exists 
in  the  field  of  automotive  transportation.  It  has  come 
aboitt  so  gradually  that  we  are  aroused  to  it  with  much 
the  same  feelings  of  those  experienced  by  the  man  who 
has  been  walking  in  his  sleep  and  has  awakened  in 
unusual  surroundings  with  only  the  vaguest  idea  of  how 
he  got  there. 

“We  have  slipped  so  easily  into  motor  transportation 
and  have  gone  so  far  into  it  that  many  have  actually 
feared  to  take  stock  of  what  it  has  cost  and  what  it  is 
costing  and  to  really  find  out  if  we  are  getting  what  we 
are  paying  for.”  In  another  paragraph  in  this  article 
it  states — “there. are  department  stores  whose  delivery 
costs  clearly  represent  the  difference  betwen  profit  and 
loss  on  the  entire  business.  Slowly  and  gradually  the 
knowledge  of  this  is  growing  throughout  the  business 
world  and  herein  lies  the  opportunity  for  a  big  percent¬ 
age  of  the  automotive  engineers  of  the  future." 

Real  Economies  Possible 

The  statement  that  delivery  costs  represent  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  profit  and  loss  on  the  entire  business  is 
somewhat  of  an  exaggeration.  However,  in  the  large 
stores  of  this  country  this  expense  can  materially  depre- 
cite  the  profits.  For  example — let  us  take  a  large 
store  doing  a  volume  of  business  amounting  to  sixty 
millions  a  year  and  whose  delivery  cost  is  three  percent 
to  net  sales,  which  amounts  to  one  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  If  the  delivery  manager, 
or  the  automotive  engineer,  or  the  transportation  super¬ 
intendent  (call  him  what  you  will),  is  successful  in 
effecting  a  reduction  of  one-half  of  one  iiercent  in  the 
expense  percentage  to  net  .sales,  he  is  increasing  the 
profits  of  that  business  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  year — a  small  fortune  in  itself  to 
the  average  person. 

Therefore.  I  ask  you,  isn’t  there  a  need  for  the  cen¬ 
tralizing  of  the  control  of  the  motor  vehicle  transporta¬ 
tion  problems  in  the  hands  of  a  transportation  manager? 
If  we  are  not  transportation  engineers,  we  had  better 
begin  soon  to  become  them  or  resign  our  position,  as 
I  firmly  believe  that  this  comparatively  new  man, 
who  is  just  beginning  to  be  recognized  in  our  industry, 
as  well  as  outside  of  it,  will  .soon  be  a  necessitv. 

What  the  large  department  stores  of  this  country 
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must  recognize  is  not  only  that  motor  transportation  has 
arrived  as  a  tremendous  human  utility  but  also  that  it  is 
a  highly  technical  business,  akin  to  railroad  and  marine 
transportation.  The  individual  firm  or  corporation 
which  operates  large  fleets  of  trucks  must  recognize 
the  importance  of  placing  the  management  of  those  fleets 
in  the  hands  of  a  competent  transportation  executive 
with  full  authority  for  efficient  operation.  This  trans- 
pf»rtation  manager  must  be  capable  of  assuming  com-  j 
plete  responsibility  for  the  purchase  of  equipment,  for  j 
the  organization  of  a  department  to  operate  that  equip-  ' 
ment  efficiently  and  for  the  selection  and  training  of  i 
personnel.  He  must  see  to  it  that  by  means  of  this  ! 
organization  the  equipment  is  properly  maintained  and  j 
kept  on  the  road,  that  its  time  on  the  road  is  effectively  i 
used  by  providing  an  efficient  internal  organization  and  i 
equiiMiient, — efficient  routing  and  scheduling  and  proper  ' 
metliuds  to  reduce  loading  and  unloading  delays  to  a 
minimum. 

The  transportation  manager  should  have  the  authority  , 
to  i)urchase  anything  his  department  needs,  from  pen¬ 
cils  to  trucks,  according  to  his  own  knowledge  and  ex-  | 
perience,  and  the  chances  then  are  that  his  department  j 
will  be  a  semi-productive  one  and  not  a  liability.  | 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organization  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  »»  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us : 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Twelve  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  department  store 
work  and  six  years  in  advertising  field.  Former  connections 
have  been  with  substantial  houses.  Good  educational  back¬ 
ground.  Age  32.  7-1. 

EXECUTIVE 

Wide  experience  in  merchandising  and  store  operation.  F«r- 
merly  part  owner  of  department  store  in  a  small  city.  Desires 
affiliation  with  good  firm  in  any  executive  capacity.  Holds  ex¬ 
cellent  letters  of  reference.  Write  for  further  particulars.  7-2. 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 

Recently  resigned  position  as  Merchandise  Manager  and 
.Assistant  General  Manager  of  large  store  in  south.  Seeking 
new  connection  of  similar  character.  .Applicant  is  of  high 
caligre.  7-3. 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 

Broad  experience  as  merchandiser  in  all  department  store 
line.  Knows  buying,  markets,  stock  control  and  sales  promotion. 
Has  ability  to  create  and  manage  and  the  energy  to  do  a  real 
job.  Best  of  references  from  present  and  former  employers. 
Prefers  west  or  middle  west.  7-4. 

Say  you  saw  it 


Merchandise 
Managers! 

Your  Piece-Goods  Shortage  Problem 
is  Now  Fully  Solved 
_  with  the 

IMPROVED  SIMPLEX  WINDER 
$150.00  Up 

Simpler,  Smaller  and  Cheaper 

Although  the  old  model  is  giving  much  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  the  hundreds  of  firms  who  are 
using  it,  the  new  model  is  a  vastly  better 
machine. 

i  The  Simplex  Winder  measures  correctly  and 
I  in  the  same  operation  unwinds  and  rewinds 
all  kinds  and  widths  cf  materials.  It  will  ! 
put  folded  goods  on  a  board  or  tube  neatly 
and  quickly. 

I  FEATURES 

1.  Pays  for  itself  in  shortage-savings 

2.  Pays  for  itself  in  labor-savings 

3.  Indispensable  for  INVENTORY 

4.  Useful  for  examining  goods 

5.  Operated  entirely  from  the  front 

6.  Anyone  can  operate  it 

7.  Attaches  to  any  electric  socket 

8.  Small  in  size  and  easy  to  move 

9.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order 

10.  NO  FLOOR  SPACE  REQUIRED 

See  us  during  the  convention  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Managers  Group  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  August  11th  and  12th. 

Write  or  have  your  New  York  representative 
call  to  see  us  for  further  information. 

Simplex  Winder  Company 

200  Madison  Ave.  at  35th  St.,  Suite  1507 
New  York  City  Tel.  Ashland  0335 
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Get  Your  Copy  of  Proceedings  of  the 
1926  Convention 

Proceedings  of  the  1926  Convention  of  the  Retail 
Delivery  Association,  a  book  of  400  pages,  were  mailed 
to  all  members  of  the  Delivery  Group  last  month.  It 
comprises  nine  research  pamphlets  as  follows ; 

INTERNAL  DELIVERY 

The  Unit  System  of  Delivery 
Handling  Return  Goods 
C.  O.  D.  Return  Goods 

EXTERNAL  DELIVERY 
The  Elimination  of  IVaste 
Use  of  Electric  Trucks 

VEHICLE  DESIGN 
Body  Design 
Chassis  Design 

WAREHOUSING 
Operating  Costs 

Filling  Orders  from  Warehouses 

CONSOLIDATED  DELIVERY 

DELIVERY  DEPARTMENT  EXPENSE 
Charging  Expense  to  Sales  Departments 
Cost  Classification  for  Medium  Size  Stores 
Delivery  Department  Costs 
Motor  Truck  Operating  Costs 

PARCEL  POST 

SHEETWRITING  AND  STUBBING 

GENERAL 

Delivery  Department  Insurance 
Purchasing  Delivery  Department  Supplies 
Wrapping  and  Packing 

The  book  is  available  to  Members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at  $2.00  per  copy.  In¬ 
dividual  pamphlets  are  available  at  25  cents  and  50 
cents  each.  The  price  of  the  complete  book  to  Non- 
Members  of  the  Association  is  $3.00. 

The  Retail  Delivery  Association  has  available  extra 
copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  1923,  1924  and  1925 
Conventions.  Any  member  wishing  extra  copies  of 
these  books  can  procure  them  by  communicating  with 
the  Manager  of  the  Association.  Only  the  actual  cost 
of  mailing  will  be  charged  the  member. 


Why  Many  Stores  Pay  Excess  Freight 
on  Goods  in  Fibre  Containers 

On  account  of  the  failure  of  shippers  to  comjdy ' 
with  all  of  the  requirements  of  Rule  41  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Classification  Committee  governing  the  use  of 
corrugated  strawboard  and  fibreboard  boxes,  some  of 
our  members  have  been  compelled  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  a  twenty  percent  increase  in  the  charges. 

Section  8  (b)  of  Rule  41  requires  that  all  “boxes 
must  also  show  description  of  contents.  Section  1 
provides  that  the  freight  charges  on  articles  shipped  in 
corrugated  strawboard,  fibreboard,  etc.,  will  be  increased 
twenty  percent  when  all  of  the  requirements  of  Rule 
41  are  not  complied  with.  On  April  30th.  in  Supple¬ 


ment  33  to  Consolidated  Freight  Classification  No.  4. 
this  rule  was  amended  to  provide  that  when  such  Inixes 
do  not  .show  description  of  contents  they  must  l)e 
marked  with  an  identifying  symbol  or  number  and  the 
identifying  symbol  or  number  must  be  shown  on  shij)- 
ping  order  and  bill  of  lading. 

If  you  are  instructing  the  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers  to  ship  your  goods  in  such  containers.  l)e  sure 
t<j  instruct  them  to  show  on  the  container  a  descrintion 
of  the  contents  or  an  identifying  synilx)!  or  numl)er 
which  must  also  appear  on  the  shipjMng  order  and  bill 
of  lading.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  you  can  avoid 
l)aying  the  penalty  of  a  twenty  i)ercent  increase  in 
the  charges. 


Is  the  Downtown  District  Losing  Out? 

{Continued  from  page  31) 

and  it  may  be  expected  to  do  so  for  a  considerable 
time  to  come,  in  spite  of  the  phenomenal  success  of 
stores  which,  like  those  established  hy  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Company,  are  located  well  outside  the  congested  sec¬ 
tions.  Here,  it  should  be  remembered,  success  has  been 
found  in  the  lure  of  price,  rather  than  in  the  freedom 
of  the  ojien  space  and,  in  at  least  one  or  two  instances, 
the  Sears-Roebuck  stores  are  known  to  be  angling  for 
additional  locations  considerably  closer  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  shopping  centers,  thus  showing  that  they,  too, 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  being  “in  the  heart  of 
things.” 

The  store-front  or  entrance  to  even  a  medium-sized 
store  is  an  important  traffic  point  because  of  the  fact 
that  in  communities  where  parking  is  “open”  or  unreg¬ 
ulated,  approximately  fifty  percent  of  patrons  have  l)een 
found  to  reach  (or  attempt  to  reach)  the  store  in  their 
own  cars.  Here  two  relief  measures  have  been  found 
effective. 

One  of  these  consists  in  the  providing  of  sufficient 
curb  footage  for  customers  who  wish  to  alight  at  the 
entrance  from  machines  which  are  driven  by  chauffeurs 
or  otherwise  not  self-driven.  This  measure  is,  of  course, 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  curb  footage  actually  in 
existence  at  the  contact  point. 

The  second  and  most  popular  relief  measure  consists 
of  providing  sufficient  day-storage  space  for  customers 
who  desire  to  park  their  cars.  Efforts  on  the  part  of 
merchants  to  adjust  store  service  to  meet  the  needs  for 
parking  space  have  taken  the  form  of  garage  service, 
out-door  parking-area  service,  bus  service,  chauffeur 
setvice  or  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these.  A 
survey  recently  made  by  the  Domestic  Commerce  Divis¬ 
ion  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  indicates 
that  parking  services  offered  by  merchants  remove  from 
the  streets  more  than  a  million  cars  annually,  thus  ma¬ 
terially  aiding  in  relieving  traffic  congestion  and  j^er- 
mitting  patrons  to  shop  in  comfort,  with  the  realization 
that  their  cars  are  being  well  cared  for. 


First  Annual  Convention 
Merchandise  Managers'  Group 
August  11-12 —  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  N.  Y. 


